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To Little Theatres 





The Drama Book Shop suggests for 
your consideration when planning this 
season’s bill, the following :— 


Two excellent new English comedies 

Sons & Fathers by Allan Monckhouse 

This Woman Business by Ben Levy. 
1.10 each 


The Romantic Young Lady 

The Cradle Song 

Madame Pepita 

to be found, with others, in the beautiful 
two volume edition of Martinez Sierra’s 
plays published at $7.00 now available 
from us at $3.50 net. 


Send for our new list. 


The Drama Book Shop, Ine. 


New York City 29 West 47th St. 









David Belasco calls it: ‘‘A valuable 
contribution to the literature of the 
stage.’ 


Stark Young’s 


THEATRE 
PRACTICE 


The arts of the theatre, includ- 
ing the play, the acting, the 
costumes, the setting, the lighting, 
etc.—are discussed for the enter- 
tainment and profit of every play- 
goer and student of the drama and 
of stagecraft. 


$1.80 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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Appleton Plays for Little Theatres 





D. Appleton and Company are constantly adding to their already compre- 
hensive list of new plays, long and short, books of instruction, and 
general books on the drama. Little Theatre and amateur organizations 
are invited to get their names on the Appleton mailing list for advance 


announcements. 
Recent Plays and Anthologies 
THE APPLETON BOOK OF SHORT PLAYS 
Twelve plays, edited by Kenyon Nicholson $2.50 


THE NURSERY MAID OF HEAVEN 
and Five other One-Act Plays. 
By Thomas Wood Stevens $1.75 





ONE OF THE FAMILY (Broadway comedy) 
By Kenneth Webb $1.50 


PIRTLE DRUMS IT IN (1 act: 4m. 5w.) 
By Charles Divine 50c 


REVUES (Short sketches from Broadway Musical Revues) 
Edited by Kenyon Nicholson $1.50 


To Be Published Shortly 


THE BOOK OF PLAY PRODUCTION 

For Little Theatres, Schools and Colleges 

By Milton M. Smith 
THE DRUMS OF OUDE 

and other One-Act Plays. 

By Austin Strong 

KINGS IN NOMANIA. A Short Fantasy 

By Percival Wilde $1.25 
PLAYS FOR STROLLING MUMMERS 

Eight short plays edited by Frank Shay $2.00 
EUROPEAN DRAMATISTS—Revised edition 

By Archibald Henderson $3.50 





$1.50 


Just Published—THE PRACTICAL THEATRE By Frank Shay 


A comprehensive manual for little theatres, community players and similar 
groups, covering organization, officers, selection of plays, casting, producing, 





financing, getting an audience, etc. 


35 W. 32nd Street 


$1.50 


34 Bedford Street 


New York D. APPLETON AND COMPANY Londen 








In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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Standard section consists of 6 focusing Baby Hercules mounted in a malleable iron 
frame. Each light moves independently and permits light to be directed to different 
points simultaneously. They are set by thumb screws or can be left sufficiently 
movable to allow changes between acts with aid of a border pole. Lights may also 
be removed from frame and used elsewhere. 

Length of section over-all 6 ft. 7”, diameter of frame 14”. Focusing Baby Hercules 
Border complete; 6 Baby Hercules 6-5 ampere full connectors, 2 adjustable pipe 
clamps; 2 sets color frames. Price, $120.00. 








500 WATT 100 Watts 
mem, Portable Floodlight Handy Units 
—— “ ee ” * ” 
Aluminide “Aluminide 
(‘\ | The amply ventilated Compactly designed hav- 
Qe hood is constructed of ing maximum efficiency, 
a « galvanized iron, housing the “Aluminide” Handy 
a scientifically designed units absorb yellow rays 
“Aluminide” reflector and project evenly dif- Price $5.00 
fitted with a Mogul re- fused white light. They 
ceptacle. It has grooves are extremely useful for 
for color frame and flooding large areas. 


swing joint at bottom for 
angling and is mounted 
on a telescoping stand 
having range from 4 to 
7 feet, furnished with 25 
ft. cable and 5 ampere 


connector. 500 WATTS 


F s se 
The ‘“Aluminide” Re- or outdoor use thes 


flector, by test, shows a 
200% increase in effi- 
ciency over the old 


lights are equipped with 
superservice cable and 
galvanized cage. Fur- 
nished with 2 ft. cord, 


white painted reflector. : , é 
terminating in a con- 


Price, $20.50 : 
nector, wire cage and 


1-500 Watt Bulb P.S. yoke. Other sizes, 200 
clear. Price, $2.00 w., 300 w., 1000 w. 





Price $12.00 


BaBY HERCULES DIMMER 
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Complete Assembiy of Focusing Baby Hercules 











Combination spot and flood light with mirror Hand _ operated 
reflector, mounted on base with 8 feet of cord, dimmer, 250 
separable plug, color frame and 3 pieces assorted ao Ses Sd ‘ 

gelatine. Total weight 9 pounds. Price, $14.50 W ’ ts, W ith dead- 
eee ee ere Price, $1.75 point. Price $9.00 


Send for Circular B. 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.INc 
334 WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monihl». 






































YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


INSTRUMENTS AND EQUIPMENT 


thoughtfully chosen and properly located through expert advice make possible resvits 
and economies which are convincing and practical. The Pevear Color Specialty Co. has 
always maintained an advisory service for its clients and knows that when a sale of its 
stage lighting instruments is made that satisfaction is assured. The first cost of our 
lighting units may be, in some cases, higher than those of commercial manufacturers, 
but the users of our scientifically designed and highly efficient units have found that 
not as many are required and that our high grade construction forestalls many replace- 
ments. We have not copied, but through careful study combined with a practical 
working knowledge of stage conditions and modern desires we have made constant 
and radical developments in the art of stage lighting. Each new lighting instrument 
which we have offered for sale has its unique features. Several may be used in more 
than one specific way. We do not have a catalogue, as we prefer to sell our standard 
lighting units only when we know that they will properly fulfill the desired results 
of the purchaser. Our services and training permit us to design special equipment to 
comply accurately to many odd requirements. 


A FEW PEVEAR DEVELOPMENTS 
“SOFT-EDGE” SPOT, TORMENTOR AND TEASER LENS UNITS 


Producing spots of concentrated light with inconspicuous edges, permitting the building up of 
smoothly blended and plastic stage pictures on any section of the acting area, without harsh edges. 


CYCLORAMA COLOR MIXING UNITS, for high and close operation 


These units are so designed that they project a sheet of equally blended color as well as uniform 
illumination over the entire plane surface of a cye. Our primary colors are used. 


BOX LIGHTS and PROJECTOR UNITS 
(WELLESLEY AND PILGRIM TYPES) 
all with large interchangeable metal mirrors. A single unit may be dimmed or colors changed manually 
without shadows or color streaks. These units are highly efficient for outdoor pageants or stage moon 
and sunlight beams through window and door openings. 


BALCONY FRONT UNITS—Small and compact with shutter fronts 


Special lenses direct an extremely powerful rectangular beam of light to the stage apron. The beam 
is wide, but its height is only enough to cover the entire figure of an actor. 


SOME OF OUR BETTER KNOWN CLIENTS 


The Theatre Guild, Inc. (N. Y. C.), The Yale University Theatre (about to 
34 equipment. open). 
Walter Hampden, Full equipment. Carolina Playmakers, Full equipment. 


Repertory Theatre of Boston, Full equip- 
ment. Also many schools and Little Theatres. 


Please do not request a catalogue; we have none. Write us of your stage conditions 
and desires. Supplement your letter with a dimensioned plan and section through 
your auditorium and stage. We can then aid you in your selection and location of 
our modern stage lighting units or equipment. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 


STAGE DESIGNERS AND LIGHTING ENGINEERS 
71 BRIMMER STREET——BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A CLAVILUX RECITAL 
BY THOMAS WILFRED 


“An achievement that will rank among men’s greatest.” 
—Seattle Union Record. 


You can bring a history-making art development to your 
community during the coming season by sponsoring a 
Clavilux Recital by Thomas Wilfred. Write now to 


THE CLAVILUX RECITAL DEPT. 
Suite 808, 20 W. 22nd St., New York City, U. S. A. 





Passage from Op. 56. “City Windows.” 


Special recital rates will be quoted to 
little theatre organizations and will include 
an afternoon talk by Thomas Wilfred 
before teachers and students of the organi- 
zation on “The Art of Light in the 
Theatre.”’ 


Light 
not merely as illumination 
or ‘‘atmosphere” 
but as accompaniment to the play. 


























The First POPULAR PRICED Repertory Theatre in New York— 
Demanded by the People—Provided by Eva Le Gallienne 


‘‘The Civic Repertory Theatre’’ 


Opening October 18th, with a Group of Ten Plays with a Great Cast, 
Beginning with “Saturday Night” by Benevente. 


At thel14th St. Theatre, 14th St. West of 6th Ave. 


PRICES WILL BE 
35¢ to $1.00 for Wednesday Matinees 50c to $1.50 for Evenings and Saturday Matinees 
SUBSCRIPTIONS $5.00, $10.00 and $15.00 for Ten Plays Plus Tax 
WE HAVE FAITH IN THE SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC 
If low prices for fine plays and fine acting are the things you seek in the theatre, we ask 
you to co-operate in providing them by signing the following pledge for subscription seats, 
and mail to us. 








Civic REPERTORY THEATRE Orfrice, 212 East 48th Street. Tel. Murray Hill 4840. 
Season 1926-1927 
Please enroll SS aa oae ing seteeaees reserved seats for 10 plays for evening.......... 
ae 
renestra. ..........s50. $16.50 including tax NTS. sone be aeaweubic s tekbuaeaante es 
Soares 11.00 including tax NOS 665s Haxciweaseneund etiiee eee 
2nd Balcony .......... 5.00 EM? Snicdwckeke van coin de piaee seen 
Wednesday Matinees: $5.00 and $10.00 plus tax. 
Make Checks Payable to “Civic Repertory THEATRE” r. A.M 
In wriiing to advert sers ricase mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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New York Calrim Light Co. 


PROGRESSIVE PIONEERS OF THE LIGHT- 
ING INDUSTRY APPLYING TO THE STAGE, 
AUDITORIUM, PAGEANT OR EXHIBITION 


For over 60 years we have furnished the lighting 
equipment for the largest and best stage and 


outdoor Spectacular, Musical, Dramatic productions 


The “Mur Ray” Spun Aluminum Reflector Units 
For Footlights, Borderlights, Bunch Lights Using 150- 
300-500-1000 Watt Nitrogen Lamps. The most 
effcient by actual foot candle power test Reflector 
unit designed for theatrical use. 


BPE 


OUR REFERENCES ARE 


The Architects, Engineers and Contractors who specialize in Theatre Con- 
struction. The experience with lighting systems theoretical and practical of 


a decade at your disposal by consulting ovr Engineers. 


New York City, N. Y. Phila., Pa. 








In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 




















Figure 1 e SPOT LIGHTS e Figure 2 


THEATRICAL STAGE 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


OUR LEADER 
SQUARE BABY SPOT LIGHTS 


Figure 1—Illustrates Bow Bracket for sus- 
pension, universal swing, permitting Spot- 
light to be swung or tilted at any angle. 
Figure 2—Bow Bracket swung in the oppo- a a a 
site direction acting as a foot and support jing as a foot and support 
Bow Bracket for suspension when placed in foot-lights, on plat-form etc. when used in  foot-lights 





Constructed of heavy sheet iron, all joints electrically spot welded, grooves on front to engage 
metal frame for colored gelatine. Has a 2-inch focusing range permitting a small or flood 
spot as desired. Fitted with four and one-half inch Imported Lense. Hood well ventilated 
insuring long life to lamp and preventing lense cracking. Finished Black Japan baked on 
(no paint used.) <A finished and well made unit, passes all Inspection Bureaus. 

Spot-light complete less Lamp and Cable. 


As illustrated, Bow Bracket for suspension, fitting to hang with thumb screw, Metal Color 
Frame with 6 assorted colored gelatine sheets to size of frame. 


$7.50 - anDTHE PRICE - $7.50 


25 per cent with order. Balance C.O. D. Certified Check or Money Order. 


FREDERICK A. BOHLING, 502 West 44th St., New York City 











COMPLETE SETS 


THEATRE ARTS 


Give you by text and twelve hundred illustrations a 
permanent record of the progress of the World Theatre. 


VOLUMES I-IX, UNBOUND, $40.00 
VOLUMES I-IX, BOUND, $60.00 


Sets include seven years of THEATRE ARTS QUARTERLY and two years 
(bound in four books) of THEATRE Arts Montury. All the best 
artists and the best writers of the best theatres in the world, big and 
little, are represented in its pages. 


Prices of separate volumes and of 
single issues given on request. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


7 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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The Art Institute of Chicago 


WuHiItTForD KANE as Bottom in 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream at the Art Institute of Chicago, a production in 
which the professional and Little Theatres joined hands. 
Mr. Kane, originally of the Abbey Theatre, a man- 
ager on his own account, connected at various times 
with the Neighborhood Playhouse, the Stagers, and 
many more of the enterprising independent theatres, is 
a professional player of high achievements who has ever 
been willing to work with the smaller theatres. 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 
‘ik has been a bad year for the New York Theatre. Play- 


wrights, producers, directors, designers, actors and even au- 

diences on whom one had learned to depend have fallen 
far below their best level. And no new artist of outstanding per- 
sonality has come into the field. The experimental theatres, al- 
though they contributed more than their quota to the limited num- 
ber of interesting plays on the season’s list, suffered the season’s 
unsuccess. ‘There are exceptions, of course. The American Lab- 
oratory Theatre took two long steps forward in preparation and 
cohesion and is going on to a new and better home as a reward 
for the patience of its approach to the profession. And the 
Neighborhood Playhouse has come gaily but breathlessly through 
a season of S. R. O., and is plunging head-on into repertory to 
show that the road is still open ahead. 

Europe has for some time past offered nothing vital to fill up 
the gaps. New York is taking stock, therefore, before beginning 
another year, of what is going on in that vast country behind her, 
which heretofore has been useful chiefly as a dumping ground for 
plays and players when New York was through with them and 
which is gradually developing a tributary theatre not to be ignored. 
Perhaps in that world where the native Little Theatre has largely 
supplanted the touring company there .is already a playwright 
who may come to flower on Broadway, or an actress who will repay 
electric lights. Broadway is ready for them. Its prospectors are 
out. What will they find this year? In its choice of plays, one of 
the two vital factors of a theatre’s life, the first-rank Little Theatre 
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is already distinctly above the professional level, the evidence being 
in the varied repertories submitted for this record, with their indi- 
cations of the increasing fearlessness with which Little Theatre 
directors, players and audiences face the fine classic on the one 
hand and experiment on the other. Already the names of new 
playwrights from Carolina to California are beginning to echo. 
In the second factor, the acting, although the professional theatre 
still has its obvious heavy handicap and will have it for many 
years to come, the acting “material” in Little Theatres grows better 
year by year as they establish their place in the community. It is, 
moreover, being supplemented by amateurs of professional quality, 
who prefer not to pit themselves against the economic and social 
turmoil of the professional theatre, and by professional players 
who were not happy in this turmoil and who lend the strength 
of their experience and their training to the community group. 
This is at once, therefore, the hour of opportunity of the Little 
Theatre and its hour of challenge—the opportunity to measure 
against professional standards how far along it has gone in its 
creative endeavor, and a challenge to maintain its own integrity 
and aloofness, until it has something more complete and lasting 
to contribute to our theatre than a playwright or a player in the 
making. If the Little Theatre jumps to the bait, it may lose every- 
thing it has gained. If it can turn its back to Broadway now and 
wait patiently enough another few years, it can, perhaps, change 
the whole organization and direction and goal of American theatre 
activity. How?’ Take the experience of these two theatres, for 
example: First, the Dallas Little Theatre. Its director, Oliver 
Hinsdell, is a man of professional experience and opportunity who 
has gone to the Little Theatre by preference. In Dallas he has 
met a group that is full not only of artistic talent, but of community 
response. He has formed an organization strong enough to win the 
cup in the New York Tournament three times in succession by 
the dramatic quality of their plays of native life and the under- 
standing unity of their expression. Moreover, his work and that of 
his playwrights and actors and of the organization that has sup- 
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ported him has won him the hope of a theatre in Dallas. But his 
playwrights stay in New York to gain a quicker and broader techni- 
cal experience. His best players join the professional theatre. 
What then? Playwrights and talented players are not a quickly 
renewing group even in a community as full of fresh vigor and 
imagination as Dallas. How long will it take if that goes on, be- 
fore the best of Dallas’ talent is weeded out and lost in the New 
York maelstrom? Will Mr. Hinsdell stay in Dallas when that 
happens? Will the city be a desirable field for another good di- 
rector? Or will the theatre, built by native money, as a response 
to native talent, be empty again, and the bubbles vanish which 
Dallas made when it hit New York? Not that one blames the 
Dallas playwright and players for coming to New York. Nobody 
binds himself to a Little Theatre because it offers him a first 
opportunity. On the contrary, one of the obvious functions of the 
experimental playhouse is as a testing-house of talent, one of its 
obvious benefits that it sifts out somewhat the men and women 
fitted for the keener competition without wrecking the unfit in the 
approach. But in the discussion of the larger problem of the 
theatre, Dallas is “on the carpet’ because of its success and the 
variety of talents it has unearthed and lost. 

Then take the Cleveland Playhouse. They too have won their 
theatre, and their salaries, by the merits of their repertory and their 
acting company. Probably not a man in their group would need 
to look twenty-four hours for a job in a New York professional 
company. But such a job would hardly be entertaining after what 
their director, Frederic McConnell offers—twelve new plays and 
eight revivals a year—played to interested and unified audiences. And 
think what such a repertory means to a theatre’s economic values. 
Eight revivals, almost half of each year’s productions, ready and 
paid for when each season begins because the group has held to- 
gether and can add experience, ensemble and permanence to its 
other assets. The same group cannot, of course, in the nature of 
things, go on together forever. But a few years more and the 
Cleveland Playhouse will be so integrated that the loss of a single 
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individual, or two or three, will not be noticed. It will renew 
itself from its own life. 

Suppose that in the cities of America we could establish twenty, 
fifty or even one hundred such patient theatres, in the character 
of the cities they represent, each developing a playwright as good 
as Charles S. Brooks, each with a director and leading players of 
professional quality, if not of professional experience, playing the 
best of the world’s plays, new and old, and also seeing and noting 
the life of the soil from which they spring and interpreting it for 
their audiences. In ten years we should really have a native and at 
the same time a universal theatre, each unit a creative entity, each 
fertilizing the others and all paying tribute to and taking tribute 
from New York. 

We ought really to be able to face squarely the fact that our 
New York theatre as it stands today is not an artist’s goal. For 
all its high spots of individual achievement and fine intention, it 
is, as a whole, a poor thing and not even our own. Its economic 
basis is unsound; its artistic standards are unstable and immature. 
This is nobody’s fault especially. Almost everybody working for 
the theatre today means well by the theatre. But the theatre be- 
gan wrong in America by creating a vast market before it had 
goods to sell, by building theatres which must be filled before it 
had plays, players, directors to fill them. And the rhythm of 
Broadway is not conducive to creation. Especially to the creation 
of fine plays. Nor will we ever be able to accept with full ap- 
preciation the plays of other times and other peoples until we 
can set them against the background of a distinguished native 
drama. It is the way of the theatre that to him who hath shall 
be given. If we want Shakespeare, Euripides, Calderon to be at 
home on our boards as well as Pirandello, Werfel, Toller, Claudel, 
we must first have plays that see American life clearly and, to- 
gether, see it whole; we must go back to the four corners of the 
country and begin again, training our playwrights to create in 
their own idiom, in their own theatres, instead of making them 
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Robinson 


One of the most active college theatres during the past year has been the Cornell 
Dramatic Club. Under the direction of Professor Alexander M. Drummond, it has 
given six major productions and forty-eight one-act plays, using to the full the fine 
opportunities recently granted it by the new Willard Straight University Theatre. 
Along with the many modern plays that he has produced, Professor Drummond has 
also revived “period” plays of dramatic as well as historic interest. Above is “The 
Mall” in Royall Tyler’s The Contrast, the first native American comedy, and, below, 
a scene from Moliére’s Le Mariage Forcé. In each the flavor of the stages from 
which they originally came is preserved in setting and costume. 























Ernest Aalomor 


False mustaches and grease-paint and all 
the age-worn tricks of the make-up box 
are not final steps in characterization, but 
only superficial aids to the creation of char- 
acter as the Little Theatre has come to 
know, and as these photographs of ‘True 
T. Thompson of the Dallas Little Theatre 
prove. With very small assistance from 
costume or make-up, Mr. Thompson, who 
is one of Oliver Hinsdell’s most reliable 
actors in Dallas, succeeds in catching the 
essence of these characters. At the right 
is Mr. Thompson himself; at the left, as 
Marchbanks in Candida, and, below, as 


G. T. Warren in Philip Barry’s You and I. 
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Ernest Aalomor 


Significant and fluid posture is another of 
the chief aids to the actor in creating and 
revealing character. With a minimum of 
make-up, True ‘I’. Thompson of the Dallas 
Little Theatre, of which Oliver Hinsdell 
is the director, is able to particularize and 
differentiate his characterizations by a sensi- 
tive and surely controlled use of his body. 
At the left, Mr. Thompson is seen as 
“Ciutie”’ John in John Ferguson; at the 
right as Jose Valdez in Margaret Larkin’s 
El Cristo, with which the Dallas Little 
Theatre carried off the Belasco Cup for 
the third time this spring; and, below, as 
Bruce Medders in In the Smokies. 


















Setting for Hamlet, designed by 
Irving Pichel and Robert Howard, 
for production at the Playhouse, 
in Berkeley, California. Its giant 
and irregular doorway, its steps, 
and its platforms change by effec- 
tive lighting, as the sketch below 
indicates, to suggest exterior and 
interior. Mr. Pichel, for some 
time director of the Playhouse, 
will next year be in charge of the 
Lobero Theatre, Santa Barbara, 
and will be succeeded at the Play- 
house by Everett Glass. 
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learn a Broadway formula or take a hint from Paris. It is the 
only possible way by which such a goal can be achieved. 

Even more to be feared than the loss of budding playwrights 
and players through their immature approach to a New York 
theatre in itself too immature to assimilate them, is the imitation of 
New York which the Little Theatre sometimes substitutes for 
creation or native quality. This fault, unfortunately, seems to be 
on the increase with the growth of technical efficiency and the ad- 
vance from the one-act to the full length play which makes last 
season’s New York successes possible and which brings with it the 
temptation to be up-to-date at any price. One Little Theatre de- 
scribes a production whose chief virtue is that all its sets are as 
nearly as possible copies of Lee Simonson’s. A Little Theatre 
director, comparing Norman-Bel Geddes’ Project for a Theatrical 
Presentation of The Divine Comedy with Robert Edmond Jones’ 
Drawings for the Theatre, says that it is useless to study The Divine 
Comedy because it is a purely creative adventure of Mr. Geddes, 
while Drawings for the Theatre is a record of actual work and 
“there is not a page of the Jones book from which one cannot 
‘snitch’ some idea for a setting.” Studying the work of all the best 
directors and designers either to set the imagination going or to 
give a standard for comparison is certainly worth while to any 
Little Theatre director or designer; imitating them is sure artistic 
death and in this imitation lies the other great danger of keeping 
an eye on New York. 

That the best of Little Theatre workers know all this is evi- 
denced by the constant repetition of certain phrases in any intelli- 
gent discussion of Little Theatres and their problems today. “If 
your eye’s on New York, you’re lost,” you may hear over and 
over again; and “the best asset of the independent theatre is its 
independence.” 

The University theatres and dramatic clubs, on the other. hand, 
among which are some of the best, most progressive and effective 
organizations in the country, have a problem that varies in this 
important respect from the problem of the regular Little Theatre. 
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They are experiments not only in art, but in education. Their 
eyes must be on the world’s achievement they are expected to 
know; they must learn the laws and habits of the world’s markets 
in whose activities they will so soon be expected to share. They 
are distinctly tributary theatres in the sense of being workshops 
which train playwrights, actors, producers, designers, and an audi- 
ence both for the professional theatre and for the Little Theatre. 
They have the marked disadvantage of having to expect a change 
in their group of workers every year, so that while they may estab- 
lish a definite tradition in the standard of their plays and acting, 
they can never develop a permanent group. Moreover, they have 
what is at once the advantage and disadvantage of being freed from 
the fundamental economic problem of the theatre in its most im- 
portant aspects; their administration expenses, the salary of the 
director and usually their rent are paid for from college funds. 
Since working within economic as well as artistic limits is so much 
the problem of the theatre, they escape completion in this direc- 
tion. On the other hand, freedom from the necessity of making 
far away ends meet is justifying itself more and more in the ad- 
vantage which the better organizations are taking to develop native 
playwriting, and to prepare for production and pass on to the 
regular theatre the most stimulating of the world’s new plays. The 
Harvard Dramatic Club, for example, had the pleasure of seeing 
Broadway follow its lead three times this winter; with Evreinov’s 
The Chief Thing, which they produced as Mr. Paraclete, with 
The Makropoulos Secret, especially translated for them by Ran- 
dall C. Burrell, one of their members, and with The Moon Is a 
Gong, by John Dos Passos, which they tried out last spring. 

Two more Little Theatre proverbs are beginning to find recog- 
nition: “No Little Theatre is better than its director” and ‘The 
business of the theatre is a part of the life of the theatre.” Any 
group which has learned all of these things is already on the road 
to freedom and to success. But the number of those who have 
is limited. Only years of hard experience, for example, are be- 
ginning to show how great the director’s value is and what the 
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qualities are that make a good Little Theatre director. Obviously, 
he must be a man who can mold a play from the materials he 
has at hand—a given script, actors, theatre and equipment. His 
ability to produce creatively within prescribed limits will mark 
his mastery of his art, as it would that of any professional director. 
But there are two other elements of a theatre without which even 
good plays, well-produced, cannot live,—funds and an audience. 
The development and maintenance of one or both of these, either 
of which in the professional theatre is considered work enough for 
an able man and a staff of subordinates, often become as much 
the problem of the Little Theatre director as the production of 
plays. Unfortunately, it is the rarest man in whom the peculiar 
creative quality necessary to direct plays is united with the social 
and organization capacity needed to develop and solidify a Little 
Theatre audience, and the business acumen required to relate avail- 
able funds to the uses of a theatre season. Yet it is as often as not 
by the director’s own fault that the entire burden falls upon him. 
He wants free authority and forgets the responsibility it entails, 
or sometimes simply is ignorant of the community and business 
problems concerned in theatre organization. The successful direc- 
tors are those who have known their own limitations and who have 
been able to attract to their organization either the right business 
manager or the right organizer, or both, from the community 
they serve. And the wise Little Theatres are those who learn this 
from the experience of others, without waiting to be taught by a 
first expensive failure which it often takes a small community years 
to forget. 

The exchange of ideas, among theatres, is becoming increasingly 
helpful in avoiding such pitfalls. Two years ago many Little The- 
atres had just begun to be conscious of themselves; today they are 
thoroughly conscious of one another. This consciousness expresses 
itself in tournaments, stemming from the annual spring Little 
Theatre Tournament in New York and spreading from there to 
Westchester County, from Massachusetts to Colorado and Ari- 
zona; in conferences, like the state conference held under the au- 
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spices of the University of North Carolina and the larger con- 
ference of all the important Little Theatre and University heads 
held in Pittsburgh under the auspices of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; in state federations, like those organized through 
the Universities of Pennsylvania and of North Dakota; in the idea 
of the Little Theatre Clearing House now being worked out in 
New York for the better coordination of .experimental theatre 
budgets. And all of these developments are healthy. They indi- 
cate that the leaders among the Little Theatres are willing to put 
their experience at the service of the younger organizations, that 
the successful groups are anxious to test their standard of inten- 
tion and achievement against one another and that certain 
problems which cannot be solved alone can and will be 
solved by cooperation. But the beginnings of _ centraliza- 
tion also lead along a dangerous way, and a Little Theatre 
Federation, talk of which is in the air, might if started 
too soon undermine those very qualities of freedom and creation 
and adaptability to individual community needs which have made 
worth while Little Theatres what they are. It is not only foolish 
but dangerous to federate inexperience, immaturity and often in- 
competence. ‘The range of excellence between the best Little 
Theatres and the most naive is very great; no Federation is use- 
ful except as it serves the mass, and the Little Theatre mass aver- 
age which must set the standard for such an organization is dis- 
tinctly low. It is extraordinary that just as we are, as a society, 
beginning to fight our way out of the biological limitations to in- 
dividual growth inherent in group life as represented by the 
family, we are violently fighting our way into every other possible 
form of group obligation and standardization. We are afraid of 
growing pains and unless we are careful we will, before we know 
what we are doing, let professional organizers and uplifters, pro- 
fessional parents, bully us out of the free artistic youth our Theatre 
is just beginning to achieve. The more theatres there are experi- 
menting quite on their own during the next ten years, the more 
real creation will be stimulated in every one of the arts of the 
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theatre. It is not at all important to have the men and women 
who live in the prairie towns in Kansas join an organization which 
will permit them to go to the theatre, professional or amateur, ten 
times a year. What is important is to have the performances they 
see relate somehow to their lives and the quality of life around 
them. This does not mean in the least that the plays must be about 
farming, or about Kansas, or about America. They may be written 
by Kansans about Kansas, or by Martians about Mars. But they 
must be either representative and true to fact, or imaginative and 
enriching as escapes from fact. They may be played by profes- 
sionals who can act, or by amateurs who love to act whether they 
can or not. But as soon as the plays, the playing and the produc- 
tion lose their creative quality and substitute organization and imi- 
tation for it, they lose their human meaning and their aesthetic 
value. Our cities and many of our towns had the benefit of such 
organization at its most complete in the professional booking 
agencies which toured plays of greater or less merit through the 
country ten years ago. Most of the productions, it is true, were 
shop-worn and tawdry and dull by the time they left the big 
metropolis, but the plays were far better than the average (average, 
mind you) Little Theatre play is today. Most of the actors, even 
the third rate players that New York thought good enough for 
the road, were better than the average amateur actor. The prices 
that were charged, high as they were in relation to the value, were 
less to the individual than the price of his Little Theatre ticket 
today, plus his proportionate charge for the support of that or- 
ganization. What killed these plays and the agencies that sup- 
ported them and created the Little Theatre to take their place was 
that they had no relation, human or aesthetic, to the life of the 
people to whom they came. They were not good, true or 
beautiful. ‘They had federated their limitations and multiplied 
their vices. The Little Theatre must have surer wares than that 
to sell before it ties its hands. Meantime the best asset of an inde- 
pendent theatre is its independence—and intelligent cooperation. 
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THE ABBEY THEATRE COMES 
OF AGE 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


PROUD record of theatrical achievement is in a statement 

that includes these sentences: “Since that evening, twenty- 

one years ago, when the Theatre was opened, the Society 

has produced two hundred and sixteen plays, the work of eighty-six 

authors. It changes its programme each week, and it performs in 

Dublin about ten months of each year. Many of its plays have 

become part of the dramatic literature of Europe, and have been 

translated and played all over the world... the national im- 

portance of the Society’s work has been recognized by the Govern- 

ment of Saorstat Eireann, and the Theatre has received a subsidy 
from the State.” 

The Theatre is the Abbey Theatre, the Society spoken of is the 
National Theatre Society, to which the lease of the Abbey was 
given by Miss Horniman. The history of the National Theatre 
Society begins in 1898, when a letter signed by W. B. Yeats, Lady 
Gregory and Edward Martyn was sent to the few people who had 
an interest in the reviving Irish national consciousness. ‘The letter 
asked for a small money guarantee to help towards the production 
of certain Irish plays by London players. But it seemed as if the 
writers of the letter were aware that the performance would have 
more than a temporary interest. Parts of the letter have the ring 
of a genuine manifesto— 

We hope to find in Ireland an uncorrupted and imaginative 
audience trained to listen by its passion for oratory, and be- 
lieve that our desire to bring upon the stage the deeper thoughts 
anc emotions of Ireland will ensure for us a tolerant welcome, 


and that freedom to experiment which is not found in the 
theatres of England, and without which no new movement 
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in art or literature can succeed. We will show that Ireland 
is not the home of buffoonery and of easy sentiment, as it 
has been represented, but the home of an ancient idealism. 
We are confident of the support of all Irish people who are 
weary of misrepresentation, in carrying out a work that is 
outside all political questions that divide us. 


What is it that has given this Theatre its success? None of the 
sort of things that are talked of in America as making for the suc- 
cess of the experimental theatre—not organization, not direction. 
The Abbey Theatre organization is haphazard; its direction is 
very easy-going. The Theatre is singularly unprogressive. No 
attempt has ever been made to initiate on its stage an Irish ballet. 
No, its success is not to be sought for in its organization, its direc- 
tion, its progressive spirit. Its success comes from a variety of 
causes—from the fact that there has been a personality as its head, 
W. B. Yeats; from the fact that it has been created and maintained 
by a national resurgence; that it has had a few remarkable actors 
and actresses; that it has had poets to write for it, and that it has 
had an audience, which, however small, is intensely alive. 

Mr. Yeats is a poet who has always had the ambition, very hon- 
ourable in a poet, of taking a hand in public affairs. The poems 
he was writing in the nineties were the very last word in esoteric 
verse. But even while he was writing such poems he knew that he 
would have to find a medium that would lead to his using “a more 
manful energy.” He knew that this medium was the theatre. His 
first project was the Irish Literary Theatre, through which Irish 
plays were produced by English actors for a season in 1899, 1900, 
and 1901. Then came a second phase—a phase in which the na- 
tional resurgence that I have spoken about came in upon and sus- 
tained the theatrical project. 

In 1902, when it seemed that the first experiment had failed 
definitely, a little group of players who had been doing something 
of a different kind began to consider the possibility of producing 
plays for some of the political or cultural organizations that then 
held the field in Ireland. The group was known as W. G. Fay’s 
National Dramatic Company; it had for its active organizer W. G. 
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Fay, and for its prominent members Frank Fay, Dudley Digges, 
Mrs. Dudley Digges (then Maire Quinn), P. J. Kelly, Fred Ryan, 
Maire Walker. It had drawn some of its members from certain 
political organizations that were the precursors of Sinn Fein, and 
for quite a while the National Dramatic Company was intimately 
associated with the “extreme’”’ political organization. The com- 
pany had produced for the political societies an historical Irish 
play, but its normal function was the production of English 
comedies. However, all its members had been influenced by the 
Irish revival, and they were all eager to give themselves to the 
service of the great idea. W. G. Fay and Frank, his brother, had 
been influenced by the experiments made by the Irish Literary 
Theatre and by the ideas promulgated by W. B. Yeats, Lady 
Gregory and Edward Martyn. They were on the lookout for 
an Irish play that the company could produce. But there weren’t 
any—the only Irish plays in existence were those that had been 
written for and produced by the Irish Literary Theatre. Then a 
play was discovered. It was being published in a review that came 
out irregularly. Two acts had already appeared, and it was hoped 
that there would be a third act. The play was A. E.’s Deirdre. 
It was put into rehearsal—or rather two acts were put into re- 
hearsal, for the third had not been written at the time. W. B. 
Yeats heard of the group and of what they were doing; he came 
to them during the rehearsals of Deirdre and he offered them the 
short play he had just written—Kathleen ni Houlihan. Deirdre 
and Kathleen ni Houlihan were produced together—a play out of 
the Irish heroic tradition and a play dealing with the vision of 
national liberation. And the production of these two plays by 
young men and women who were devoted to the idea of national 
resurgence brought an enthusiasm into the theatre—an enthusiasm 
that the former experiment of the Irish Literary Theatre was quite 
without. 

It was this unaccountable factor, national enthusiasm in the 
players, in the audience, in the writers, that gave life to the theatre 
—this enthusiasm, and not any organization or direction. In W. G. 
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Fay, however, the National Theatre Society had a competent di- 
rector. In Frank Fay it had a man who had a wonderful feel- 
ing for speech and an exceptional faculty of producing clear and 
rhythmical speech from his pupils. This factor of speech should 
be insisted upon in any account of the Irish Theatre. Those who 
had projected the Theatre back in 1898 had placed some reliance 
on an “audience trained to listen by its passion for oratory,” and 
under the influence of W. B. Yeats the writers who had come into 
the National Theatre Society were striving to found their dialogue 
upon “living speech.” Frank Fay’s great contribution to the Irish 
Theatre was that he gave the players in the early days an appreci- 
ation of speech and a method of delivering it clearly and beautifully. 

Situation is of the first importance in a play, for, of course, there 
is no play if there is no situation. But speech has an importance 
that transcends everything else except situation. A play has to be 
talked into existence. And good plays are plays that are talked 
into existence entertainingly, beautifully. Those who began to 
write for the National Theatre Society had one great point in 
their favor—they had an instinctive feeling for speech. And when 
the players began to deliver the beautiful verse of W. B. Yeats, the 
rhythmical prose of Synge’s comedies and tragedies, the flowing 
dialogue of Lady Gregory’s plays, Frank Fay had laboured with 
them to bring out everything that was fine in the speech. He 
stayed with the National Theatre Society only a few years, but I 
think that it is true to say that he established a tradition that is 
still one of the very great assets of the Abbey Theatre. 

The writers for the Theatre were poets whether they wrote in 
verse or in prose—that is to say, they were concerned not pri- 
marily in making an effective play but in bringing a vision of life 
into the theatre. It is the fact that the writers for it were poets 
much more than they were playwrights that has given the Abbey 
Theatre its importance. Men respond to vision in a way that they 
will not respond to mere device, be it ever so effective. And the 
vision that each dramatist brought into the theatre was accepted 
or was challenged by an audience which had come to see an excit- 
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ing or enlightening representation of the life of their own people. 
Its audience is another of the Abbey Theatre’s assets: the men and 
women who compose it believe so much in the reality and im- 
portance of the play put before them that, on occasions, they have 
been ready to jump up on the stage and get into fisticuffs with 
the players. Organization, direction, in the Abbey Theatre is at 
a minimum; the Irish faculty of improvisation is given full play, 
and that not deliberately, but just because no organizing or direct- 
ing power has come into existence in the Theatre. But when all 
has been told about what in one’s opinion has gone to make the 
success of the Abbey Theatre, one goes back again to the personality 
of W. B. Yeats. And not only to Yeats the poet and Yeats the 
discoverer and defender of several dramatists, but Yeats the or- 
ganizer, the administrator. It has been fortunate for Ireland that, 
nearly thirty years ago, he turned from his lyrical work, and, with 
his mind on Goethe and Ibsen, resolved to inaugurate a dramatic 
epoch in his own country. 
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The Community Playhouse at Omaha, Nebraska, which has 
taken over the Mary F. Cooper Studio Theatre again for 
its second season, and presented a repertory, including You 
and I, The Devil’s Disciple, Mary the Third, Liliom, Out- 
ward Bound, The Romantic Age and Captain A pplejack. 
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THE FESTIVAL THEATRE IN CAMBRIDGE 


By TERENCE GRAY 


REPERTORY theatre is to be opened in Cambridge at the beginning of the 

October university term, in the old Theatre Royal, which has an ancient and 
venerable tradition. Rebuilt in 1816, it was for long the only theatre in the town 
of Cambridge, and its boards were worn by most of the great figures of the nineteenth 
century, among whom were Sheridan Knowles, Macready, and Charles Kean. Later 
it fell on evil days, became a music hall, and in recent years has been the home of 
a Mission. The problem before the promoters has been to reconstruct this old play- 
house, a typical and excellent example of the theatre architecture of its day, and 
render it, if possible, the most advanced theatre in the British Isles. ‘To do this with- 
out completely rebuilding meant that the traditional character of the auditorium had 
to be retained and adapted to modern requirements. 

To this end the deep horseshoe-shaped pit will be steeply raked and seated with 
luxurious orchestra stall seating, the tiers of large boxes with their cramped rows of 
benches will be fitted with comfortable banks of sofas, and at the extremities of the 
horseshoe, where the sight-lines were unsatisfactory, boxes will be provided in which 
the occupants can arrange the positions of their seats for their own best comfort, 
while special settees will be provided at the back of the pit for late-comers. 

The lighting of the auditorium will be original in design. Both “pit” and foyer 
will be lit by means of floods, and the light will be tinted with colour-mediums, the 
colours varying from play to play and in some sort interpreting the atmosphere of 
the piece. In this way the theatre will never be monotonous and will present a varying 
aspect to the eve of the regular patron. 

The old stage with its narrow forestage will be entirely removed, and a level floor 
installed, with a deep forestage embracing the entire width of the building, sweeping 
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into the auditorium and ending in a fan of steps to which the gangways will lead 
diagonally following on the line of the steps themselves. The roof over the stage 
will be raised and a cylindrical cyclorama built to take the sight lines from every 
part of the anditorium. There will be no proscenium, but the stage will be divisible 
into three portions, each with its curtain, the two downstage sections having a perma- 
nent architectural setting. The upstage section will be slightly raised and will roll 
forward in three divisions, giving access to a deep understage storeroom, from which 
a flight of steps can be used when needed. In the centre of the stage will be a turn- 
table whereby in certain productions architectural structures can be revolved, revealing 
different aspects of their forms and surfaces according to the scene in performance or 
the atmosphere that it is required to express. The lighting equipment will be of the 
most modern and flexible pattern, so that the use of light as a medium of expression 
may be developed to its fullest possibilities. 

The policy of the directors in the choice of their weekly productions will be as 
universal as possible. The theatre will be devoted to the exploitation of no particular 
dramatic theory. Each term’s programme will be made up of divers examples of 
outstanding dramatic work, ancient and modern, classical, expressionist, and of all 
nations, but experiments in modern theory will be undertaken at intervals. “The direc- 
tors will be Mr. Terence Gray and Mr. C. Harold Ridge; Mr. Herbert Prentice 
from the Sheffield Repertory Company will be resident producer. ‘The theatre, 
renamed the Festival Playhouse, will have its own company, but it is hoped to establish 
a centre for training and experiment in which all persons in the town and university 
who are interested in the art of the theatre may take part. 











A MASTER KEY TO 
UNDERSTANDING 


By HENRIETTA PRENTISS 


her I shall follow as the waters follow the moon, silently, 
with fluid steps, anywhere around the globe.” There is a 
magic in these lines of Whitman for those who long for resonant 
and exquisite speech in our democracy as they long for sunshine in a 
cold, gray season. It is of this longing and its fulfillment and the 
parts to be played by the school and the Little Theatre that I write. 

But with what heart searchings I begin! Here is no indifferent 
topic that will be read, if read at all, without prejudice. ‘Love 
me, love my dog” has its paraphrase in “Love me, love my speech.” 
Question a man’s speech and we appear to insult the integrity of 
his soul. Suggest a change and it is as though we were assaulting 
the inner citadel of his ego. One might almost think that though 
a man may change his mind and yet remain himself, he may not 
change his speech without losing his identity. 

And yet this inviolable index of the ego is little more than a 
hand-me-down, an acquired garment of patches, fitted to the figure 
from long use. Apart from congenital qualities of voice and speech, 
a man’s tricks of pronunciation are not significant, much as they 
tell of his environment. He came by them through the long, slow 
process of imitating the speech habits of his father and mother and 
nurse when he was very young, through association with play- 
mates, the occasional correction of a teacher, the unconscious in- 
fluence of people who drifted across his path leaving some speech 
trait with him when they were long forgot, his personal theories 
about the pronunciation of words which he has never heard spoken, 
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a motley indeed for a man to consider the unique vehicle of his 
inner thoughts! 

Let us for the sake of argument grant the hit or miss nature of 
the speech we acquire and agree that this youthful accumulation of 
incongruities is not tied up with the integrity of a man’s soul. The 
next objection a man meets who advocates a master speech is 
“bilingualism,” the possession of two forms of speech between 
which choice must be made. Our proponent of native dialect at 
any price, claims that however a man get it, he is at least at home 
in the speech of his upbringing, and that if he must translate his 
thoughts into an acquired dialect as he speaks, his subject matter 
will suffer, for a man cannot think of two things at the same time. 

This argument is based on the assumption that bilingualism can 
be avoided. Is there anyone who does not have two or more styles 
of speaking? I have heard Professor Krapp say, a man would 
be a cow who did not fit his speech to occasion; the tones of his 
voice, the choice of his words and the very pronunciation of them. 

The fact is that each of us has many qualities of voice, one of 
which we habitually over-use. The shrill yip yapping of the 
flapper, the growl of pater familias, the dry incisiveness of the 
mathematician, each of these is not the one and only voice of its 
possessor. If the girl fall in love the whole timbre and range of 
her voice are transformed. If the father hold his infant in his 
arms there is an unaccustomed clearness and sweetness in his voice. 
If the scientist celebrate a victory there is a ring and sparkle in his 
words rarely heard in the classroom. Even a pessimistic college 
or dramatic school student in a required course in voice training 
can be happily moved from her conviction that “her voice,” poor 
thing though it may be, is irrevocably and unchangeably hers, if 
you remind her that her family can always detect the “man at 
the other end of the line” by the change in the quality of her voice, 
however guarded her remarks. The actor of fine technique has a 
hundred natural voices, each one adding its expression and emphasis 
and character revelation quite simply and fluently to any part he 
creates. A fine actor does not affect one voice or speech for a king 
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and another for a pauper; he has those voices and a whole range 
between, and they are set free as he develops his characterization. 
New experiences do not foist new voices upon us. They reveal 
the many facets of our voices. In the same way, voice training 
and exercises in interpretation bring out our varied vocal qualities 
and make us unwilling to express ourselves habitually in the most 
commonplace. 

It is not easy to persuade people that they have in their every- 
day life several different styles of pronunciation. The less a man 
knows about phonetics, the more is he apt to dogmatize about his 
speech, of which he can in reality know little or nothing (never 
hearing it objectively). Many a man would be surprised to find 
that his pronunciation of “god” varies with his attitude, profane 
or reverent, and that neither form agrees with that set forth in the 
educational scripture, Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
Many a teacher who minds his “p’s” and “q’s” religiously and ex- 
horts his students to talk as he talks, talks not that way at all outside 
of lesson hours. The precisionist who “never drops an ‘r’”” (when 
he thinks of it) loses an “r” or two to the paragraph when he is 
unconscious of his speech. Does the man arguing with the baseball 
umpire when the game is done pronounce his speech, I pray you, as 
he does when he talks to his bank president? Every one of us is 
at the least an unconscious bilingualist in his native language, if 
not a trilingualist or more. 

Even people who will admit the existence of bilingualism and 
the fact that unconscious bilingualism does not interfere with the 
unity of the thought process feel that to acquiesce in the deliberate 
cultivation of a new form of speech for social, economic or artistic 
purposes is quite another matter. This means conscious bilingual- 
ism. But through what stages, if not conscious ones, has uncon- 
scious bilingualism been reached? How can it be avoided? The 
man who talks to the umpire with furious resentment, quite un- 
conscious of his speech—how unconscious of speech is he when 
talking to the august bank official? He puts his best speech for- 
ward with as conscious an effort as ever was made by any earnest 
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Little Theatre actor aiming at creating a character speech, and he is 
no more affected in using the necessary vehicle of exchange than 
he would be if he were talking French in France. 

In the past, the cultivation of a new speech form in our native 
language has been by the trial and error method, leaving the stu- 
dent baffled and embarrassed so that his self-consciousness has been 
coupled with a sense of weakness. With the present development 
of the phonetic method of speech training, there goes with self- 
consciousness a feeling of progressive mastery. With adequate 
opportunity self-consciousness passes away, though the last ac- 
quired form (except in the very young) never entirely obliterates 
other styles of speaking. It is as far from truth to argue that when 
you learn German you forget English as to imagine that when a 
lad masters a standard form of English he loses his neighborhood 
dialect. He will always fall back on the local dialect under emo- 
tional stress, and the more open-mindedly speech teachers and play- 
directors acknowledge this, the more hopefully can they look for 
cooperation in the attainment of a more universal form of English. 

Are we snobs or pure utilitarians who urge that a master speech 
be taught in our schools, and used in our Little Theatres, an 
English that is recognized as fine English without taint of locality, 
wherever English is spokenr Is it not plain that we are merely 
longing to put into the hands of our many people a master key 
that opens all locks though there may be a hundred special keys, 
each opening its own special door, but clumsy or useless for others? 
A man was heard to say at a recent international convention, “If the 
Scotch English were less Scotch and the American English less 
American the Scotch and the Americans might be able to under- 
stand each other and then the rest of us might understand both 
of them.” 

Such a master speech does not need to be invented; it exists. 
The proponent of the sanctity of regional dialects, “which must 
not be attacked even in the schools for sincerity’s sake,” is apt 
to tack a regional label on any master speech that may be 
offered him. “This is London English,” he cries, or “New York 
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English” or “the strutting English of the stage.” His underlying 
argument is clear. “In addition to pretending to a false nativity, 
why assume the foolish task of substituting one regional dialect 
for another?” 

But there is a master speech that is no more of London than 
[owa, no more of New York than Australia—the speech of educated 
men and women whose ancestors for generations have been English- 
speaking and educated, the speech of traveled men and women, 
the speech of men and women who are unconscious of their speech 
because they are masters of it as an artist is master of his violin. 
Such a speech is heard all the world over where English is spoken. 
It is spoken in Australia though it has no trace of the Australian 
dialect that is akin to cockney. It is spoken in Scotland and under- 
stood by the Scotch peasant who is himself almost unintelligible 
except to his clansmen. It is native to America without benefit 
of London governess and conveys its meaning even to the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. It is the English of the scholarly actor because he 
has found it the best vehicle of universal thought throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

We must not deprive our young people of this master English 
“because multitudes of them have not learned it from the cradle 
up”; “because they must go through a period of self-consciousness 
in the attainment of it”; “because subject matter may suffer while 


they search for form”; “because boys won’t buther with their 
speech”; “because girls become affected”; “because teachers will 
not take the trouble”; “because in the last analysis regional dia- 


lects will never be forgotten.” No and no and no! If this were 
a book I would write a chapter on each objection. 

Nor should one complain of lapses from the English of the 
schoolroom or the theatre to the English of the street. Rather, 
more occasions should be provided where master speech is the 
natural and accepted vehicle of expression. 

In school I would have amateur dramatics with only enough 
trappings to help the play spirit and I would have them in every 
grade. I choose dramatics rather than public speaking or debat- 
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ing because dramatics are based on group activity and ordinary 
conversation which forms the bulk of our speech is group speaking 
rather than monologue; because dramatics offer the whole gamut of 
human experience for expression, whereas debating and public 
speaking tend to stress the analytical; because an actor is supposed 
to speak as other human beings do, whereas there still prevails in 
forensic circles a curious oratoric concept of speech which, instead 
of enlarging the conversational form, distorts it, then standardizes 
the distortion. 

I would have assemblies at which readings of prose and poetry 
and the drama of the world were given by the men and women of 
the theatre, until beauty became manifest and the anxious pucker of 
brows should be smoothed away in the beat of the heart and the 
lift of the soul to a vital experience. A half hour of heart beat 
will add more to the immortality of Shakespeare than a year of 
analysis. 

All over the country I should turn to the Little Theatres for this 
sort of cooperation. If those to whose lips in no small degree is 
entrusted the purity of our English language will clothe their 
readings in the “master speech,” the audiences trained to hear and 
appreciate it will be enthused to use it, will recognize it as a vehicle 
of beauty. Let the Little Theatres train their actors to a master 
speech and send their best players to the schools to read Keats and 
Shakespeare, Whitman and Robinson. If they do it well, they will 
have gained not only friends for their authors, but friends for 
themselves. They will fill the balconies of their playhouses with 
eager young people. They will share glory with baseball heroes. 
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At Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia, there is a finely 
equipped theatre which shows how much the Little Theatre 
has become an integral part of American University life. 
Under the direction of Joseph A. Turner, a varied repertory 
keeps the town in touch with the theatre and provides a 
testing ground for undergraduate talents. The theatre itself 
was completed in 1924 and the opening production was 
Dunsany’s Jf. Among other plays which have been given 
are Philip Barry’s You and I, McCarthy’s If I Were King, 
Shaw’s Candida, Rachel Crothers’ Mary the Third and 
Barrie’s Quality Street. At this same theatre some thirty 
women’s colleges were represented during the past year at 
the meeting of the Inter-Collegiate Dramatic Association, 
and Professor Koch’s Carolina Playmakers acted three plays 
during one of their recent tours. The architects of the the- 
atre were Frye and Stone. 

































Ashley and Critten 


One of the outstanding Little Theatres of 
Canada is the Hart House Theatre of 
Toronto, which was founded by Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent Massey. The theatre itself, 
with a seating capacity of four hundred 
and fifty and a finely equipped backstage, 
is situated in the great Gothic building on 
the grounds of the University of Toronto, 
known as Hart House, and which was built 
by the Massey foundation. Although the 
playhouse is part of a larger structure, it is 
a separate unity in itself, and is given wide 
freedom of action by its charter as an ama- 
teur repertory theatre, operated for the 
general public as well as for the University. 
The present director is Walter Sinclair, for 
many years in charge of a Little Theatre in 
Hongkong. Mr. Sinclair is assisted by a 
small professional staff, but his actors are 
chosen from the community. Here are two 
scenes from Masefield’s Good Friday as 
designed by Mr. Sinclair. 








Ashley and Crippen 


The Hart House Theatre of Toronto 
keeps in close touch with the professional 
stage by inviting guest directors to take 
charge of occasional productions, In this 
way Jacob Ben Ami produced Sven Lange’s 
Samson and Delilah and played Samson 
himself, and B. Iden Payne directed The 
Silver Box. Other productions included 
Noel Coward’s I'/l Leave It to You, St. 
John Ervine’s The Ship, Gozzi’s Turan- 
dot, The Toy Cart, and Stephen Phillips’ 
Paolo and Francesca. One of its underly- 
ing objects is the encouragement of a native 
Canadian drama, and already such play- 
wrights as Isabel Ecclestone MacKay and 
Merrill Denison have had their plays pro- 
duced by it. Walter Sinclair, the director, 
often designs the Hart House productions. 
In Paolo and Francesca, a limited number 
of wagon stages enabled him to make the 
seven changes of setting smoothly and 
rapidly. 
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Since the ;war a new order of pageantry has come into being in Holland. 
The elaborate and purely narrative Maskerades, which tor generations were 
held to celebrate the founding of the great Dutch universities, have been 
discarded. In their place has come the Lustrumspel, fathered and developed 
by such prominent theorists as Herman Teirlinck, Flemish dramatist ; Johan 
de Meester, Jr., regisseur and designer, and Dirk Coster, critic. The Lust- 
rumspel is a creative form of pageantry which has banished the older photo- 
graphic methods and used the mask, much as it was employed by the Greeks, 
to bridge the distance between spectator and performer. Mass-rhythm, light 
and music contribute to its effectiveness. No production of the newer order 
has been more significant than the 4-Z Spel produced last year by the students 
at the University of Leiden, under the direction of Teirlinck and his col- 
laborators. Set on a cleverly contrived float, granting ample space for the 
manipulation of the crowds and the movements of the dancers, the stage of 
the 4-Z Spel was divided into three projecting ramps at the front, which 
were backed by a raised stage, beneath which the musicians were concealed. 
The pageant told of the Eighty Years War for Independence from Spain, 
and giant figures of Alva and William were used to dominate the entire 
scene. As they were placed on rails, these figures could be moved near to or 
away from the central tower to indicate which power was victorious at any 
moment in the course of the spectacle. 


PAGEANTS IN HOLLAND 


By THOMAS W. VAN Oss 


The art of pageantry in Holland has, dur- 
ing the last decade, shown some very interest- 
ing developments, and gone far since the first 
pageant, an allegorical procession celebrating 
the founding of the University of Leiden, was 
held in 1576. The simplicity of the early pro- 
cessions gave way to an almost unbelievable 
lavishness as time went on, and a keen rivalry 
set in between the five great Dutch universi- 
ties, which came to make their quinquennial 
pageant a distinctive feature of their life. It 
became a national honor to be the chief actor 

: in the Maskerades, and prominent families 
Mask for a A-Z Spel by contributed 
Thomas van Oss : 
heavily to se- 
cure a royal part for their cherished 
scions. The magnificent coach in- 
tended for the impersonators of “Their 
Majesties William and Mary” that is 
now in the Leiden Museum was bought 
at a huge figure from the British Royal 
stables. Swords were especially made 
at Toledo, and the collars and cuffs of 
even the least important players were 
decorated with genuine lace, irregard- 
less of cost, and without consideration 
for the unsuitability of such precise de- Mask for a A-Z Spel by 
tail in pageantry. Even before the late Thomas van Oss 
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war, which put a definite end to such extravagance, these pageants 
had been untypical of the thrifty Hollander. 

The new order of pageantry, known as the Lustrumspel, is seeking 
to make the onlooker not merely a spectator, but a participator, a 
feat which the purely photographic Maskerade never achieved. 
It has been fathered by Herman Teirlinck, Flemish dramatist; 
Johan de Meester, Jr., regisseur and designer, and Dirk Coster, critic. 
The first venture was the Tower Play in the market square at Delft, 
and other experiments followed at Utrecht and Groningen, making 
discoveries that seem at last to have cut the pageant free and revived 
its power. Prologues and choral explanations have been discarded, 
complicated keys to the allegory have been abolished, and 
the simplest symbolism introduced. Masks, designed by Cris 
Agterberg of Utrecht, have restored a valuable medium for charac- 
terization on the larger scale demanded by pageantry. The need 
for simplicity and clarity has whittled the pageant down to more 
classic lines and given scope to use of gesture instead of speech, 
mass-rhythm instead of individual acting and dynamic drama of 
line, color and sound instead of intricate and unessential detail. 

The first real test of Teirlinck’s ideas was the 4-Z Spel at Leiden, 
an expressionistic ballet on the War of Independence against Spain. 
The title itself, with A standing for Alva, the Spanish regent, and 
Z for de Zwyger, or William the Silent, shows how Teirlinck 
reduced the story to a conflict between Good and Evil, and thus 
struck upon the popular conception of the war his audiences brought 
to the play. The immediate response of “the crowd” proved that 
a pantomime, needing none of the conventional helps of the Mas- 
kerade, could easily succeed. ‘The production was planned for 
evening performance, so that lighting combined with dances and 
costumes to dramatize the story. A weird and graphic background 
was added by the music of Leo Smit, which rose to great heights 
of polyphonic illustration in the battle scene. Divided into three 
acts of continuous but varied mass ballet, the 4-Z Spel permitted 
its audiences to react to it with an almost religious emotion because 
they knew its story as a crowd knows the rules of a football game. 
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The Unnamed Book 


Poster for F. Sladen-Smith’s Saint Simeon Stylites, a play 
which was produced by the Unnamed Society of Man- 
chester, and entered as a production in the New York 
Little Theatre Tournament by the Huddersfield Thespians, 
under the auspices of the British Drama League. The set- 
ting by W. Grimmond, from which the poster was taken, 
solved the difficult problem of suggesting the height of the 
ascetic’s column by placing its capital against the sky and 
encircling it with tree-tops. The Unnamed Society is an 
active English Little Theatre, most frequently producing 
original plays, which is helping fill the gap left in Man- 
chester by the disbanding of Miss Horniman’s company some 
years ago. 














Jos. J. Steffel (above) Edward Walsh (below) 


The Little Theatre can supply a real need as well as achieve merited distinction 
by reviving, in a simple manner, plays of literary importance which are too 
limited or special in appeal to find their way to the professional stage. The 
Lenox Hill Players of New York dedicated itself during the past year to such 
a task, and revived Shelley’s The Cenci and John Ford’s ’Tis Pity She's a 
Whore. In The Cenci, above, three large stained glass windows, decorated with 
exaggerated figures, and a stage backed by easily adjustable curtains, served as an 
indicative setting. “The Plays and Players of Philadelphia performed the same 
service in the same straight-forward and simple way by producing Goldsmith’s 
The Good Natured Man and H. Wiers-Jennsen’s Anne Pedersdotter, as trans- 
lated by John Masefield. The cathedral scene for Anne Pedersdotter is seen below. 





PHILADELPHIA WELCOMES 
THE LITTLE THEATRE 


By CLARA H., ZILLESSEN 


N irreverent wag once said that in New York they ask you 
how much you have made; in Boston, how much you know; 
and in Philadelphia, who you are. Being a Philadelphia 
organization, it was, therefore, quite natural that the Plays and 
Players, as local pioneers in the Little Theatre movement, should 
draw its first membership from the city’s “socially elect.” In its 
early days, tucked away in a minute but interesting make-shift 
theatre, it lived through the usual round of Dunsany, Lady Gregory, 
and the general circle of one-act plays. Recently, however, under 
the professional direction of Melville Burke, it has tired of the 
limited confines of the “amateur” role, and aimed at standards in 
acting and production which even those weary and seasoned critics, 
the newspaper reviewers, admit is professional. And just as it has 
changed its standards so it has outgrown its home, for the 
Plays and Players Club has now left the second story rooms, 
and is very comfortably ensconced in what used to be known 
as the “Little Theatre.” The building is as “little” as its 
name implies (it seats but three hundred and sixty) but it is a 
perfect theatre in miniature, with colorful decorations and modern 
lighting equipment. There, under the present presidency of Samuel 
McDowell, the Club, which has grown to include a membership of 
seven hundred, furnishes an audience interested in the arts of the 
theatre. From this membership the Club also culls its actors and 
its active production forces. 
Plays and Players has not been the only Little Theatre group 
to spring up in and around Philadelphia. Of the others, the 
Hedgerow Players in Moylan-Rose Valley, which has done ex- 
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ceptional work in its charming little made-out-of-an-old-mill the- 
atre, and the Italian Players, whose sincerity and fire surmount 
the obstacles of language and carry you beyond any barriers in 
equipment, have been outstanding. 

These organizations constitute the basic material with which 
to build what may some day be unified into a repertory theatre 
for Philadelphia. The first step in this direction has already been 
taken by the Art Alliance of Philadelphia under the guidance of 
the president, Samuel Price Wetherill, Jr. Realizing that a pro- 
gramme as varied and as expensive as that offered by the Plays 
and Players, for example, should not be limited to only special 
audiences and must gain wider support to succeed, the Art Alli- 
ance, which is, in the broadest possible sense, exactly what its name 
admits, took over the theatre for one out of five nights of each 
play’s run. At first the seats were offered only to members of the 
Alliance, but, in consideration of the ultimate aim, tickets were 
sold to everyone interested. In this way members of the various 
musical and cultural clubs could see Anne Pedersdotter, The De- 
tour, and Goldsmith’s rarely played The Good Natured Man, and 
the work of the permanent organization was thus begun. 

It is a curious commentary on human nature to perceive how 
much interest and enthusiasm there is for the development of the 
Little Theatre as a general proposition, and how difficult it is to 
sell tickets for a series of presentations of finer plays than the 
larger theatres can afford to produce on a commercial basis. Here 
is where community organization comes in, to adapt and adopt 
those fundamentally sound methods of salesmanship and adver- 
tising which have proved themselves over and over again. The 
business of securing an audience, and, in the parlance of the busi- 
ness world, “putting your proposition across,” is dependent upon 
organization. It has a large and complex sound, this word or- 
ganization, but it is not so terrifying after all. Whether it is a 
matter of business or of art somebody must undertake to “sell” the 
proposition to its market—to go back to the advertising vernacular 
—in a business-like way. 
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It may be that the complete realization of such a repertory 
theatre as is hoped for in Philadelphia is far off. But in the work 
to be done from such a modest beginning as here described to 
the eventual realization the pleasure, the profit and the benefit 
will lie. With two such important and well-established interests 
as the Plays and Players Club and the Art Alliance working toward 
the desired end, the next five years may see all the drama interests 
and organizations of the community firmly welded together with 
the avowed purpose of giving Philadelphia the very best there is 
in Little Theatre acting and production, and plays in a play- 
house of which the entire city may be proud. Then Philadel- 
phians may answer to the question of who they are dramatically 
with an honest pride. 








Programme design for Androcles and 
the Lion as produced by the Portland 
Players, a workingman’s Little Theatre 
of the west, directed by Doris Smith and 
Wayne Coe. 
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BUMBLEPUPPY 


A Comedy of Climate 
By JOHN WILLIAM ROGERS, JR. 


CHARACTERS 


Andrew Bugg, fifty. 
Hamlet Prinnel, nineteen. 
Gentry Davenport, fifty. 


TIME—The present. 
SCENE—A small clump of shade trees not far from the Prinnel farmhouse in one 
of the older States of the South. 

Between two tree trunks, which are on the left, is hung an ancient and ragged 
hammock. Against a third trunk, which is to the right, an old cane-bottomed chair 
leans propped on its two hind legs. In the center of the stage, at a carefully 
measured distance between the chair and the hammock, stands a weather-stained 
table on which have been placed—obviously with further regard as to equi-distance— 
two lumps of sugar. A second chair stands somewhere back of the table. 

Beyond the immediate shade of the three trees, there ts every evidence of the 
glare and heat of a sweltering mid-afternoon in July. 

Andrew Bugg, an elongated, somewhat ancient individual, is discovered leaning 
back in the chair, which is against the tree, a large palm leaf fan in his hand. He is 
thoroughly rural looking and coatless and collarless. His trousers are held up by a 
venerable pair of suspenders and his shirt is the worse for at least two days’ perspira- 
tion and dusty roads. It being Wednesday, a three day growth of beard is on his 
face. On the ground beside him lie his large straw hat and an empty mail pouch. 

Opposite Andrew in the hammock sprawls Hamlet Prinnel in faded overalls 
and a blue shirt. His legs dangle lazily down and he also holds a palm leaf fan. 
Hamlet, who at nineteen is a good-natured, somewhat appealing youth, will be a 
shambling, colorless, middle-aged farmer at thirty, unless something quite unex- 
pected happens to him. 

As the curtain rises, somewhere in the foliage a locust is droning his hot- 
weather zuree-zuree-zuree-z-z, and both men seem just on the point of being over- 
come by the languor of the afternoon, when Hamlet, using a minimum of effort, 
lifts his head enough to regard the lump of sugar nearest him. He yawns and 
speaks disgustedly. 


HaMtet. Them flies ain’t never comin’. you had no sportin’ blood in you. 
ANDREW. Give ’em time. Give ’em HAmtetT. Qh I'll keep awake all right. 
time. ... You watch your own lump er 
HamMuet [Sinking back into the ham- sugar. 
mock]. ’Tain’t hardly worth fifty cents ANDREW. I’m a watchin’ it. i'm a 
to keep awake so long. watchin’ it. [As if to prove it, he fans 
ANprEW [Scornfully]. 1 never did think his sugar with a long sweep of his 
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palm leaf.| I wus a bumblepuppy 
champeen fore you wus tallern a hog’s 
back. 

HaMLet. Bumblepuppy air a funny 
game. 

Anprew [4 little sensitive]. What air 
funny about it? 

HamMtet. Folks a settin’ waitin’ for flies 
to come and light on two lumps of 
sugar. 

Anprew [Dryly]. Ain’t no funnier than 
folks just a settin’, 1 reckon, and a 
heap er folks I knows does a lot er 
that. 

HAMLET. Yeah. Settin’ do seem to be 
popular. 

ANpDREW. Playin’ bumblepuppy, you can’t 
never tell when you might win fifty 
cents. [Scornfully.] You can set all 
day and all you'll do is wear out the 
seat er your pants, 

HaMuet [Yawns]. Uh-huh. 

[Hamlet drowses, lying on his back. 
Somewhere in the branches above, the 
locust begins his song again and is 
answered by another in the distance. 
Andrew looks out into the burning 
glare and mops his face with a large 
grimy handkerchief. | 

Anpvrew [Sighing deeply]. Whoopee. 
It’s hotter ’n Mis Pharaoh’s cook- 
stove. 

[He is just about to settle back in his 
chair when he notices something flying 
over the table. He becomes alert, looks 
quickly at Hamlet to make sure he is 
drowsing and uses his fan very gently 
to drive the quarry from his own sugar 
toward Hamlet’s. On his face is writ- 
ten that beatific consciousness of being 
alive which comes to sportsmen in su- 
preme moments of the chase. His 
movements are convulsive with excite- 
ment. He looks over at Hamlet, then 
stands up, pointing at the latter's lump 
of sugar, shouting triumphantly. | 

He’s done lit on your sugar first. 
Gimme your fifty cents. 


[Hamlet, startled by Andrew, almost 
falls out of the hammock. Then, after 
an examination of his sugar, he turns 
away with deliberate disgust and starts 
getting back into the hammock again. | 

HaMtet. Shucks, ’tain’t nothing but a 
gnat. [Scowling at Andrew.] Gnats 
don’t count. Shoo. Shoo. [He drives 
the insect away with his fan.| What 
you want to get a feller out fer nothin’ 
fer? 

Anprew [Cheerfully, settling back in 
his chair]. I ain’t seen you move so 
fast since a hen had teeth. . . . Say, 
Ham, if a snail in a well thirty feet 
deep crawls up three feet every day 
and falls back two feet every night, 
how long will it take that snail to 

HaMuetT. [Appalled at the effort in- 
volved]. Aw come on, Mr. Bugg, this 
ain’t weather fer brain work. [With 
admiration.| You always was a bird 
dog, though, fer that there higher 
mathymatics. 

AnpREW [Modestly]. Well, mental 

arithmetic is just kinder my natural 
recreation, same as some folks likes 
to set and look through a Sears-Roe- 
buck catalogue. 
[Andrew's attention is suddenly at- 
tracted by something off stage to the 
right. Hamlet sees him looking at 
something. | 

HAMLET. What’s the matter? 

Anprew [Looking]. Folks a stoppin’ 
at your front gate. You're a goin’ ter 
have company. 

HaMuet [Lying back in the hammock 
comfortably and stretching his arms]. 
I ain’t. Comin’ to see mom, I reckon. 
[Making a slight effort to see without 
taking the trouble really to raise him- 
self up.] Who is it? I can’t see. 

Anprew [Still looking]. Looks like 
Maria Abernathy’s Ford. . . . They’re 
a gittn’ out all right. [Impressed.] 
She’s got Gentry Davenport with her. 

Hamuet. Gentry Davenport! [Jnter- 
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ested, he sits up suddenly and looks.| 
Yeah, that’s him. He come to see 
mama last week, the day after he got 
here. . . . They both busted out cryin’ 
as soon as they had a good look at each 
other. 

ANprREW. Cryin’? 

Hamtet. Yeah. Mom was a bride's 
maid or somethin’ when he was mar- 
ried to his wife, and she’s dead now. 

Anprew. Myrtle Horn she was. I used 
to kinder buzz around Myrt a little 
myself. 

Hamuet. Mr. Davenport ain’t been 
back here since they was married. Him 
and mom was a talkin’ it all over. 

ANDREW. Your ma and Myrt used to 
be powerful close friends. 

HAMLET. ‘They was cousins. 

Anprew. When I used to go courtin’ 
the gals, you never seen one er them 
without lookin’ fer  t’other.... 
Myrt’s been dead quite a spell now. 

HAMLET. But Mr. Davenport didn’t 
never marry again. He said it was 
just like she’d went yesterday. 

Anprew. There’s them as is one woman 
men, and others—well, as ain’t so per- 
ticular. Personally, I always ‘lowed 
I'd be a marryin’ man. 

Hamtet. I heard Newt Light say that 
Mr. Davenport owns four thousand 
acres of the best apple country in Ore- 
gon, and that he has at least fifty thou- 
sand dollars coolin’ in the bank. 

Anprew. All that money and ain’t no 
tellin’ what’ to become of it. It’s a 
pity Myrt didn’t have no children. 
. . . It’s a dog-goned mixed up world, 
anyhow. Here I am—eleven children 
and no money. 

HAMLET. Reckon what he’ll do with his 
money ? 

Anprew. Dunno. Wish he’d give me 
$39.15 I bin owin’ on groceries at 
Kimbrough’s store fer six months. A 
side er bacon at my house don’t last 
no longer than a loaf er bread... . 


It do look like I have got the out- 
eatin’-est family in three counties. 

HaMuet [Fanning a bee away from his 
sugar|. Shoo. It’s a bee. 

Anprew [Fighting at the bee, which flies 
over to his sugar]. Git away. Git 
away, durn you. [Aggrieved.| Sence 
Scena Mulberry tuk to keepin’ bees, 
it’s got so you can’t have a comfortable 
game of bumblepuppy in ten miles, 
’thout bein’ pestered to death. Shoo, 
... Say, young feller, if you’re a play- 
in’ bumplepuppy with me, you lie back 
in that hammock where you belong and 
stop inchin’ up. How’m I gonner git 
that four bits out er your pocket and 
you a crowdin’ your sugar like a settin’ 
hen ? 

Hamuet [Lying back in the hammock]. 
All right. [He looks toward the house 
a little doubtfully.] 

ANnpbrREW. I don’t suppose you want ter 
quit and go up to the house along of 
the company. 

Hamuet [Hesitating]. I 
ain’t studyin’ me. 

ANnprEw. Yep. We ought to finish this 
game. It would be a pity to stop with- 
out somebody winnin’—after we've 
worked this hard. 

HAMLET [Almost wistfully and a bit 
confessionally|]. You know, Mr. Bugg, 
sometimes I think I’d like to go off to 
some fer place like—like Oregon—like 
Mr. Davenport done when he was 
young. Don’t nothin’ ever seem to 
happen around here. 

AnpreEw. Well, the bollweevil gits worse. 

HAMLET. To us, I mean. It would be 
a heap er fun to go off and do some- 
thin’ like Mr. Davenport. Looks like 
the folks that goes away from here 
has it all over us that stays. 

Anprew. Oh, I don’t know. There 
was Bazzie Grimes. He went all the 
way to St. Louis and caught the pneu- 
monia and died. He might have done 
as well if he’d stayed home. 


reckon they 
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HaMuet [Almost dreamily]. I'd like 
to see Oregon. ... Mr. Davenport 
says he’s got an apple orchard more’n 
a mile square. ... That must be a 
pretty sight—all in bloom. 

ANDREW. It must be a heap er work to 
pick all them apples. 

HAMLET [Continuing dreamily|. He 
says in Oregon 

ANDREW [IJnterrupting|]. You know, 
Ham, Gentry Davenport was lucky. 
His pa died and left him with a 
mortgaged farm that couldn’t nobody 
make a living on no how. 

HAMLET. You call that luck. 

ANprREw. Yep. It was plain luck I tell 
you. “Iwarn’t nothin’ fer Gentry ter 
do after the bank sold off the farm to 
pay the mortgage, but to light out all 
together. Now, if his pa had left him 
an everyday onery farm—the kind 
my Cousin Plutarch Pittard’s been 
a starvin’ on fer thirty years, he be 
adown here settin’ on it today, won- 
derin’ where he was goin’ ter find 
enough money to put a new roof on 
the spring house. . . . Bein’ tied to a 
little pore land have caused a heap er 
folks a lot er trouble. 

HamMuet. Mr. Bugg, with your way of 
figurin’ out things you’d orter be a 
rich man. 

Anprew [Holding out his hand in pro- 

test]. Naw, sir. I figured it warn’t 
worth while. Now, my chillun is goin’ 
to have a chance equal to anybody. 
They ain’t goin’ to have nothin’ to 
hold ’em down. 
[Andrew abruptly gets up, and drop- 
ping his fan apparently tries to kill a 
fly between the palms of his hands. 
After one or two passes, he finally 
crushes it.) 

Hamer. Hey, what you a doin’? How 
are we ever goin’ to finish this game 
and you a killin’ off all the ammuni- 
tion? 

Anprew [ Seriously, holding out his hand, 





to which the body of the fly has clung, 
for Hamlet to see}. "Twarn’t nothin’ 
but one er them yaller tassel flies, Ham. 
[He flecks the fly away with his fore- 
finger.| 1 know some folks counts 
‘em. [Contemptuously.| But I never 
could take no comfort in a game er 
bumblepuppy with tassel flies. A tassel 
fly ain’t got near as much sense as one 
er these here little black cur flies. Look 
how much easier they is to kill. I 
always says, if you’re a playin’ tassel 
flies, count me out. [Encouragingly, 
as he picks up his fan and settles back 
into his chair again.| I seen a black 
fly a scoutin’ around up there just now. 
He’s already done gone up to your 
house to tell some er his friends. 


Hamuet [Resentfully]. ll bet they’re 
all off somewhere havin’ a nap. 


ANDREW. Well, there’s one thing to be 
said fer this climate, Ham. ‘Those on 
us that gits to Hell in more’n likely to 
feel at home. 


HAMLET. Mr. Davenport say it don’t 
never get hot in Oregon. 


ANDREW. Yep, but I reckon the winters 
is powerful cold. I’d ruther sweat a 
little than be froze to death... . 
[Andrew and Hamlet begin to be 
slightly more active with their fans in 
guarding their sugar, as though the flies 
had begun to gather around it.] You 
know, I used to go to school with 
Gentry Davenport. He was a little 
spindle-legged feller—always had his 
big toe tied up in a rag. He was ever- 
lastingly stubbin’ his toe. His voice 
had a way er slippin’ up where it didn’t 
belong, and he always seemed to 
be tryin’ to hide behind somethin’. 
God-amighty, how he’s changed. I 
was at the station the other mornin’ 
waitin’ fer the mail when he come in 
on Number Four. He walks over to the 
porch er Kimbrough’s store a steppin’ 
like a race horse and all curried up in 
a blue suit and a collar and tie like a 
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prize mule at a fair—‘‘Hello, Andrew,” 
he says right away, a holdin’ out his 
hand to me. I thought he was one er 
them St. Louis drummers a tryin’ to 
be democratic fer business reasons. 

HaMuet. Show nuff? [He fans away 
a persistent fly.| 

Anprew. Didn’t none of us know him, 
he was that pepped up. 

HaMLetT. He do have a mighty active 
air about him. 

ANDREW. What you might call too ac- 
tive, if you ask me—without meanin’ 
no disrespect to Gentry, it always 
makes me kinder nervous to see a man 
bustin’ with too much energy. 

HaMuLet [Sympathetically]. It ain't 
comfortable. 

ANDREW. It’s a sign his nerves is in- 
flamed. It’s unhealthy. 

HAMLET. I always had a feelin’ it must 
be somethin’ like that. 

Anprew [Philosophically|]. 1 reckon 
Gentry can’t help it... . There 
warn’t nobody to meet him at the sta- 
tion the day he come in—that there 
telegraph office in town had forgot to 
telephone out to Maria Abernathy and 
tell her he was a comin’. I carried 
him down to her house as I come on 
with the mail. 

HaMtet [Fanning]. Shoo. 

ANDREW. Course he wanted to hear 
about everything. [Speaking as though 
it were a surprising fact.| You know, 
when you come to figure it up, there’s 
been a heap er changes in this county 
in the last twenty years.... He 
didn’t know about the lumber mill 
Tracy Minor and Abe Pittard had 
built back er Pigeon Roost, and he 
hadn’t heard nothin’ at all about the 
big fire when Uncle Charlie Taylor’s 
store and the gin burned down. [ Look- 
ing doubtfully at Hamlet.) ...I 
guess you was too young to remember 
that. 

Hamctet. I kinder recollect. 


Anprew. Gentry was mighty interested 
in hearing about you. He said when 
Myrt got a letter from your ma tellin’ 
that you was comin’ into this world, 
she was that excited, it might have 
been a baby of her own. He wanted 
to know what kind of a feller you was. 
I told him that personally you seemed 
a pretty good sort, but it was the gals 
around here that was show-nuff en- 
thusiastic about you. 

HAMLET. Aw, come on, Mr. Bugg... . 

Quit yer hurrahin’ me. [Both men be- 
come interested in defending their 
sugar from the flies. 
From the right enters Gentry Daven- 
port, neatly dressed in a dark blue suit 
and panama. When he takes off his 
hat, which he does as soon as he gets 
into the shade of the trees, one sees that 
he is grizzle haired, with the healthy, 
ruddy tan complexion of a man who 
has long been active out of doors. His 
movements are quick, and suggest vi- 
tality and impulsiveness. His collar 
is a bit too high and worries him a 
little now and then, so that while his 
appearance is decent enough—one feels 
he is very probably wearing his Sunday 
clothes and is slightly conscious of 
them.] 


GENTRY. Hello, Andrew 
Hamlet. 

ANDREW AND HaAmtet [4¢ once]. 
Howdy, Mr. Davenport. 
Evenin’, Gen. 





afternoon, 


HAMLET. We wus just talkin’ about 
you. 
[Andrew and Hamlet wield their fans 
against the flies. | 


ANDREW. We seen you drive up with 
Maria. 


GENTRY [Breaking out]. Why, what’s 
this—gosh ding it, if it ain’t bumble- 
puppy! [Amused.] Haven't thought 
of bumblepuppy in twenty years. You 
still play that around here, do you? 
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Anprew [Dryly]. Some on us do... . 
Shoo. 

Gentry. You still wet the lump and 
wait for the flies, eh? [He laughs 
heartily. | 

HaMtetT [Pointing to the chair back of 
the table]. Take a chair, Mr. 
Davenport. 

Gentry [Sitting down and fanning with 
his hat]. Well, that'll be something 
to tell ’em about when I get back to 
Oregon—Bumblepuppy. [He laughs.] 

ANDREW. You want ter get in the game? 

Gentry [Protesting good-naturedly}. 
No, I guess I haven’t got time. What’s 
the stakes? 

Anprew. Four bits. 

Gentry. Well, you are getting reckless 
around here. Used to be a quarter 
in my day. 

Anprew. Waal, everything costs more 
these days. You used to could get a 
shave fer ten cents. 

Gentry [Slyly]. Did you ever play 
golf, Andrew? 

Anprew [Turning his head slowly and 
regarding Gentry]. Golf? Naw, 
what’s that? 

HAMLET. Cow pasture pool. You've 
heerd of cow pasture pool, ain’t you? 

ANDREW. One er them new fangled 
games, I reckon. But I ‘low it ain’t 
no better than the rest. I’ve played 
‘em all in my time—parchesi, flinch, 
ping-ping, horse shoes, checkers, cro- 
quet My gals is just mailed off a 
coupon fer one er them Chinese games 
—Ma’s wrong er somethin’. But I 
tell ’em ’tain’t no sense in sendin’ off. 
There ain’t no game that suits this cli- 
mate like bumblepuppy. 

Hamiet. Mr. Bugg is kinder partial. 

ANDREW. Naw, sir. Sugar ain’t hard 
to get and I ain’t never seen flies no 
rarity. [Fanning.| Shoo. A man 
can’t afford to wear hisself out in this 
climate. He'll get all pulled down by 
the hot weather if he do. 





Gentry [Turning to Hamlet with an 
air of becoming serious]. I suppose 
you are going to be a farmer like your 
daddy, Hamlet? 

HaMuet [Sitting up in the hammock. 
He speaks with a slightly embarrassed 
little laugh]. ’Essir, I reckon so. 
[Despite a slightly pompous verbiage, 
there is a kindly, simple sincerity about 
Gentry which makes him sympathetic.] 

GENTRY. Well, I’ve always been partial 
to the land myself. A man can do well 
on a farm if he works hard and keeps 
his fence corners clean. I’ve done 
pretty well. I had to work hard, too 
—but I’m not sorry. A farm ain’t 
any place for a boy that don’t want to 
work. He just as well go to the city 
and have done with it. 

HamMtet [With the little nervous 
laugh]. ’Essir. 


GENTRY. We've got some mighty bright 
boys out our way. Hard workers, too. 
Some of ’em are going to be rich men. 
[Andrew yawns and makes a “ho- 
hum” sound. Gentry turns to him.] 
What? 

ANDREW [Quickly, with a guilty inno- 
cence]. I didn’t say nothin’. 

GENTRY [Turning to Hamlet]. But 
you know, Hamlet, I don’t think those 
Oregon boys are any better than our 
boys here. I’ve been gone a long time, 
but I never have forgot that I grew 
up a boy in these hills round Pigeon 
Roost. I’ve always loved these old, 
rocky, red hills, poor as some of ’em 
are for making a living—And I don’t 
believe there’s a finer set of folks any- 
where on God’s Green Footstool . . . 
Now, the folks out in Oregon. . . 
[Andrew begins to fan vigorously. 
Hamlet's attention is also distracted by 
the flies and he busies himself defend- 
ing his sugar.] 

AnpDRew [To Hamlet, as they fan 
vigorously]. Lay back—None er your 
inchin’ on me. [Hamlet lies back in 
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the hammock and for the next few 
moments they engage busily in the 
game. 

Gentry is obviously annoyed with the 
interruption of his fine sentiments, but 
the players are too occupied to notice 
him. He looks from one to the other, 
purses his lips and apparently swallows 
down an irritation. Then, with an as- 
sumed patience, he waits for them to 
pay attention to him again. Eventu- 
ally, the flies give the combatants a 
respite and Hamlet turns to Gentry.\ 

HAMLET. You was sayin’ something, 
Mr. Davenport. 

Gentry [Still slightly ruffled]. 
I 

ANDREW. Keep right on talkin’. It don’t 
bother us, and the flies don’t mind. 

TAMLET. About Oregon? 

GENTRY [With dignity, after a slight 
hesitation]. Well, I was about to say— 
[Andrew fans again.| There’s a great 
future for a young man in Oregon. 
Plenty of room and plenty of room to 
grow. [Andrew fans again. Gentry is 
annoyed, but continues, speaking mean- 
ingly, with a glance at Andrew.| 
There’s a different spirit, too. If I was 
a young man today, I’d go to Oregon. 
But, of course, every feller can’t just 
pick up and leave. ... [Forgetting 
his irritation in his interest in what he 
has to say.| For a long time, Hamlet, 
I’ve been thinking. A farmer can do 
a lot of thinking, if he’s a mind to—— 

AnprEW [Interrupting]. I does a heap 
er studyin’ about things, myself. I 
reckon that’s why I never did move into 
town. . . . I’m kinder philosophical. I 
come near movin’ into Addle Junction, 
though, once. . . . Sorter wish I had. 

Gentry [Jo Hamlet]. Before Myrtle 
went, I used to dream we might have 
a son. But that wasn’t to be, and I’ve 
always had a feeling it was sinful for a 
man to let his thoughts go flying in the 
face of Providence. 

Anprew. Thoughts is 


Well, 





pretty skittish 


things. Tryin’ to drive ’em down this 
road and that is worse than herdin’ a 
lot er young colts. 

Gentry [Not unkindly, but pointedly]. 
Those that do all they’re put into this 
world to do, don’t have time to let 
their thoughts go wandering off like a 
lot of young colts. 

ANDREW [Fanning]. Shoo. 

GENTRY. When I get thoughts that 
aren’t practical, I try to find something 
in them for deeds that are. I began 
doing that a long time ago, Hamlet, 
and I found it paid. . . . Our young 
men have got to dream dreams and see 
visions, but dreaming and seeing aren’t 
enough. 

Hamuet [With the laugh]. No, sir. 

Gentry. There’s doing. 

HaMtet [With the laugh]. ’Essir. 

GeEntTRY. Providence put a lot of young 
folks in this world. If they aren’t my 
sons, they are other people’s, and I 
know what a helping hand means from 
the lack of one. I began to wonder— 
well, I’ll explain a little more, first. 
I’ve been thinking a lot about Pigeon 
Roost, lately. 

HaMLteT [Fanning]. Shoo. 

GENTRY. Somewhere in those hills, I 
says to myself, there’s a young feller 
that might 
[The two players begin to fan vigor- 
ously and grow excited in the game. | 

ANDREW. Hep. 

Ham et [Countering him]. Oh, no, you 
don’t. [They forget all about Gentry, 
who rises angrily and paces the ground 
indignantly, glaring at the game.} 

Anprew [As the fanning slows down]. 
Waal, that was a real pert roun’. Flies 
round here just as lively as they ever 
was, Gentry. You know, folks devils 
a lot about flies and they is a nuisance, 
but summertime without flies would 
seem mighty queer. ... You was 
a-sayin’ somethin’, Gentry? 

Gentry [Shaking off his irritation and 

take a tolerant view of 








trying to 
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things]. Oh, well, I guess I’m the one 
that’s changed. ... Trying to find 
things like you remembered ’em over 
twenty years—A man’s got to be prac- 
tical—I might 1s well try and see 
things 
[Hamlet and Andrew, who have been 
listening to Gentry with one eye on 
their sugar, have started fanning again 
and once more forget Gentry. This 
is too much for him and he loses all 
control. | 

Gentry [Bursting out]. Oh, Hell. 

ANDREW [Not understanding, and turn- 
ing slowly]. What'd you say? 
[Having exploded, after a moment's 
hesitation, Gentry seems to change his 
whole intention. He loses all his re- 
sentment and answers amiably.| 

Gentry. It’s a hot day, ain’t it? [He 
mops his brow with his handkerchief. | 
. . . Well, I reckon I better be getting 
back up to the house. Maria will be 
waiting for me. I just came down here 
to tell you folks good-bye. I’m going 
back to Oregon tomorrow. 

[Hamlet and Andrew both stop the game 
in surprise. ] 

HaMLet. Tomorrow. 

ANpDREW. Why, you ain’t stayin’ long to 
have come so fer. 

Gentry [Amiably]. That’s home out 
there now, you know. Just wanted to 
look over the old stamping ground once 
more. [He starts over to shake hands 
with Hamlet, who begins to struggle 
out of the hammock.| No, don’t get 
up. I’d hate to disturb your bumble- 
puppy. [Shaking his hand.| Good-bye, 
Hamlet, my boy. Come out to Oregon 
and see me some time. Bring your 
wife, it'll make a fine wedding trip. 
[He turns to Andrew and goes over to 
him, shaking hands.| So long, Andrew. 
Take good care of yourself. I’m going 
to tell them out in Oregon what a 
bumblepuppy champion you are. [Sud- 
denly.| Look out—there’s a fly light- 
ing on your sugar now. 

[Andrew, startled, turns back to defend 





his sugar, and Gentry makes a quick 
exit, calling “Good-bye.” The bumble- 
puppy play becomes lively.] 


Hamiet. Whoa. Keep down in your 
chair there. Hold steady. . . . It’s too 
late. Hey! Hey, stop. He’s already 
on it. 


Anprew [Jumping up and slinging his 
fan down, as an irate golf player}. Oh 
mad-dog backward. 


HaMuet [Getting out of the hammock]. 
I won fair. Where’s your money. [He 
holds out his hand. Andrew hesitates 
a moment, looks uncertain, then reluc- 
tantly puts his hand into his pocket, 
carefully drawing out some change, 
which he examines, looking down side- 
ways. | 

ANDREW [Spfeaking at last, with resigna- 
tion]. Well, Ham, here’s fifteen cents. 
[Speaking positively.| I had four 
nickels. There must be a hole in this 
pocket. [He turns the pocket inside out 
and examines it, then offers the fifteen 
cents to Hamlet.] Here [More cheer- 
fully]. Vl just owe you thirty-five. 

HaMLet [Good-naturedly|. Any time, 
Mr. Bugg. 

Anprew [Picking up his hat and mail 
sack]. I reckon I better be movin’ on. 
I ain’t gettin’ no younger standin’ here. 
[ Hospitably.] Come go home with me. 

Hamuet [Equally hospitable]. 1 can’t. 
You come go home with me. 

Anprew. Much obleeged. [He starts to 
go, when he looks off stage and stops a 
moment.| Yonder goes Maria and 
Gentry. [Rather suddenly.| Did it 
strike you Gentry wanted to say some- 
thing while he wus down here that he 
didn’t never git out? . .. ’Peared to 
me he talked kinder jumpy-like— You 
know, I thought— [Shaking his head 
meditatively.| No, I reckon I’m wrong. 
I guess that’s just a way folks has er 
talkin’ out in Oregon. 

HamMtet [Who has also turned to watch 
the departing visitors, speaking wist- 
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fully]. Gee, I wish I was going out to 
Oregon. [The two stand looking after 
Gentry, making a picture for a mo- 
ment; then Hamlet breaks the spell.] 
Oh Shucks. [He turns back from look- 


Play you another game of bumblepuppy 
some day. 

[He streches himself and makes sleepy 
noises in a kind of yawn, then gets into 
the hammock and composes himself for 


a nap. Above, in the foliage, the locust 
takes up his song more droningly than 
ever — zureee —zureeeee-zureee-Z2z%-Z-. 
The hot afternoon sun has turned to 
ruddy gold. The curtains come to- 
gether slowly, just as a faint, reassur- 
ing, peaceful snore is heard from 


Hamlet.) 


ing off.] 

ANDREW [Consulting a large Ingersoll 
watch on a leather thong]. Quarter to 
five. 

Ham tet. Is that all? [Yawning.] I got 
time for a good sleep afore supper. 

Anprew [Exiting]. So long. 


Hamtet. So long. [Calling after him.] FINIs. 
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Design for the first act of Ibsen’s Brand by Kihachiro Hayasaki, a 
student in the course in stagecraft conducted by Professor Sawyer 
Falk, for a proposed production by the Hillsdale College Players, 
Hillsdale, Michigan. During the past year the Players produced 
The Truth About Blayds, The Emperor Jones, In the Next Room, 
Arms and the Man, Children of the Moon and Maitre Pathelin. 
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THE WORLD 


UCH has been written about the lack in America of good 

stage directors, the assigned reason being that there has not 

been in the nature of things any place where these people 
could learn their business. But the remedy may be at hand. The young 
producer has his main chance right now in the repertory theatres, and 
with a very few exceptions it is his one opportunity to gain a varied ex- 
perience and to obtain a seasoned technic. 

Similarly with the actor. Repertory is a hard-working experience, an 
experience, incidentally, which the trained European actor takes as a 
matter of course. It makes for agility of mind and body, for resource- 
fulness and responsiveness to the wiles and whims of characterization; 
it demands and enforces concentration in study and in performance, and, 
above all, it keeps the actor freshly alert and alive to spontaneous and 
creative effort and guards him from the limbo of type and routine work. 
So much for his individual opportunity. Repertory also permits of a 
type and degree of composite expression such as is difficult of attainment 
elsewhere. The building up of an ensemble takes time and permanence; 
also variety, shift and change. In an ensemble, the general scheme 
dominates and triumphs, and too often in our American theatre this 
virtue is lost in the struggle for special predominance. An early lesson 
in the theatre, though sometimes it is never learned, is the sense of sym- 
pathetic co-ordination of individual work with the larger scheme that is 
going on about. The practical dictates of repertory playing enforce this 
valuable lesson upon the young player from the start. So that while he 
is growing into an understanding of his individual technic, he is also 
learning the relationship of that technic to the greater rhythm of the 
complete theatre. 

FREDERIC MCCONNELL, 
Director of the Cleveland Playhouse. 


Too many amateur dramatic organizations start rehearsals on a play 
without thinking of the cost of production. They go blissfully ahead, 
spend money like drunken sailors, and then when accounts are settled 
discover an unexpected deficit. Why not make a careful estimate of the 
cost of production before you begin rehearsals? 

Know the seating capacity of your theatre. If you have room for 
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three hundred people and charge one dollar admission, don’t spend four 
hundred dollars, and then wonder why you lost money. First estimate 
the receipts with every seat sold, and then cut it in half to be on the safe 
side. There may be a cyclone the night of the play, the mayor of the 
town may die, or some other unforeseen calamity may occur, and the 
audience you expected will not be in their seats when the curtain rises. 
Estimate the expenses carefully; know just what the programs will cost, 
the tickets, the advertising, the scenery, the costumes, the rental of the 
theatre and the royalty on the play. Allow something—and a generous 
amount—for incidentals, those last minute expenditures that somehow 
you didn’t count on. Then if you find that the actual cost of produc- 
tion will not be more than about half of what your receipts will be with 
every seat taken, then it is time to start rehearsals—not before! 
CARL GLICK, 
University of Montana. 


This year for the third time in succession the Dallas Little Theatre 
was awarded the Belasco cup in the National Little Theatre Tournament 
held in New York in May. Behind this rather extraordinary record can 
be discovered a definite policy on the part of the Dallas organization— 
one which points significantly toward what may be a great service of the 
Little Theatre to the future American drama. When the directors of the 
Dallas group first considered entering the tournament, they felt it would 
be hopeless for a group of Texas amateurs to come to Broadway and 
offer a play that would deliberately invite comparison between their pro- 
duction and what audiences saw on the New York professional stage. 
Their one chance of winning seemed to lie in presenting a drama which 
dealt with life that their actors knew first hand and could interpret more 
richly than the average professional. Their judgment proved shrewd 
and the cup came home to them. ‘The second year, some pressure was 
brought by members to offer a “smart” play and show that Texans could 
be “‘civilized,’’ but careful consideration made it seem wiser to choose 
again a drama in which the actors could strike an authentic note from 
their own observation. The No ’Count Boy, a play of negro life by 
Paul Green, was sent and the cup won a second time. This year the cup 
was won with Margaret Larkin’s E/ Cristo, which is built around a little 
known fanatical religious sect in New Mexico. In preparing these pro- 
ductions for the tournament, the director and actors did not look towards 
the professional theatre at all, but examined life around them to find the 
details of atmosphere and characterization. 

The only production which has ever proved a serious rival to Dallas 
in the minds of the judges was The Cajun, by Ada Jack Carver, which 
the Shreveport Little Theatre offered this year. In bringing this play to 
New York, the Shreveport group acted upon Dallas’ lead of former 
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years and offered a realistic bit of old French Louisiana—which the 
actors knew intimately from life around them quite outside the theatre. 

It is not meant to imply that the judges consciously made their decisions 
because the plays attempted to present local color of the sections from 
which the groups come. But it does seem clear that in bringing to the 
theatre the life they had observed themselves, the performance of the 
actors achieved a freshness and vitality which arrested the attention of 
the judges and never let it slip. The achievement of Dallas and again of 
Shreveport proves what rich opportunities lie before Little Theatres. 
When they are at home, no doubt, their great service is to bring the 
best drama of the world into their own communities, but when they go 
visiting how can they be more interesting than by interpreting vividly and 
with imagination the drama that lies around their own doorsteps? 

J. W. Rockers, JR., 
Author of Judge Lynch, etc. 


A few months ago, THEATRE ARTs MONTHLY sent out a question- 
naire to about thirty well known Little Theatres, both University and 
independent, in large cities and in small towns all over the country, 
asking for certain facts and figures relating to their form of organiza- 
tion, rent, administration and productions costs, plans for creating their 
audiences, profit and loss. It was the intention to print the answers in 
comparative budget form. But there seems to be no accepted form of 
theatre budgeting and accounting. No two Little Theatres keep their 
records in the same way, or charge the same items against production, 
administration and overhead, so that it seems quite impossible to print 
comparative figures. The answers, however, have been very highly stimu- 
lating and full of suggestion. It seems to be definitely established that 
the matters of proper housing and good direction are vital factors in 
success. The old barn days are practically over except for the youngest 
groups in isolated communities. Theatres that have ventured in these 
matters have found that the best budget is not the one that limits the 
expenses to easy receipts, but the one that opens the best opportunities 
for receipts. The two theatres that show the largest profit both pay 
good salaries to their directors and have the largest administrative costs. 
Only one of all the recorded theatres reports no royalties paid, and that 
theatre, incidentally, also reports a deficit. The idea of a subscription 
audience is generally accepted as the best. The organizations which have 
best developed their subscription audiences seem also to have the best pro- 
portionate single ticket sale. In some successful cases, the theatre is a 
membership organization with subscription privileges. The general price 
for single seats is from $1.00 to 50c. Subscription rates vary from 
$12.00 to $2.50, usually for six productions, but ranging from four to 
twelve. 
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One after the other college organizations are building campus the- 
atres or adapting a college building to theatre purposes. Practically all 
the university theatres report the director’s salary, the theatre’s rent and 
maintenance cost included in university charges, so that only the actual 
production costs are charged against the dramatic organization. In a 
few cases, however, the university theatres pay a fixed charge for per- 
formances to the university and are allowed to keep their profits for | 
their own uses. Usually university organizations pay no fees, but in one 
well established theatre, the student business manager gets 5 per cent. of 
the receipts, in another student ushers, stage hands, carpenters, scene 

: painters, and so forth, are paid 40 cents an hour. 

Rents for the independent theatre vary from $55 a performance for 
theatres seating several hundred to $2,000 a year, expenses for scenery 
from $14 to $600 a production. The director, the secretary and the 
janitor seem to be in first favor as paid employees, followed by the car- 
penter and the business manager. Actors’ salaries come last on the list. 

The organizations that are having the hardest time financially are the 
high-class dramatic schools, which must keep their standard of training, 
production and performance as near professional levels as possible and 
which have neither the freedom of the independent theatre nor the co- 
operation of a university budget and audience to draw upon. Only two 
of these theatres reported deficits. The profits range from $300 to $4,000. 

There seems to be no relation whatever except in single special in- 
stances between the size of the community and the size of the Little 
Theatre’s permanent audience—which we take to mean that the prob- 
lem of organization, of “selling the Little Theatre to the community”’ is 
still largely unsolved. The entire material at hand indicates that it 
would be well worth while for someone to evolve a system of Little 
Theatre budgeting and accounting which might be generally used and 
comparatively judged. 


The amateur theatre in England was of importance in play produc- 
ing and in the development of acting talent long before the beginning 
of what is known as the Little Theatre movement in America. But the 
growth and spread of the movement has given a new enthusiasm and a 
new trend to the work abroad, and the record of the year in London and 
within a hundred miles is interesting for its stimulated variety, its suc- 
cess and the importance of the plays produced. To the Stage Society 
and the Phoenix, the most distinguished of the older professional pro- 
ducing organizations, the Greek Play Society has been added this winter. 
Their repertories, in the order named, were Tchekov’s Ivanoff, Joyce's 
Exiles, Ibsen’s Brand, and The Mountain by C. K. Monro; Marlowe's 
Dr. Faustus, Wycherley’s The Gentleman Dancing Master, Webster's 
The Soldier’s Fortune; Oedipus Rex, Oedipus at Colonus, and The Frogs. 
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Clifford Norton 


The Cleveland Playhouse under the direction of Frederic McConnell has 
come to be one of the most distinguished Little Theatres in the country. Its 
crowded repertory affords Cleveland an unusually varied theatrical season. 
Its company includes some professionals, who work side by side with the non- 
professional members, to achieve a close-knit and integral organization. Mr. 
McConnell occasionally designs the settings as in the case of The Sunken 
Bell, above. Below is K. Elma Lowe’s set for The [1 ild Duck 








A. E. Arnold 





Distinguished plays on Broadway often gain a Lit- 
tle Theatre hearing in no time. Thus Capek’s The 
Makropoulos Secret, which Charles Hopkins pro- 
duced in New York in January, was to be seen at 
the Pasadena Community Playhouse, of which Gil- 
more Brown is the director, in February. The set- 
tings of Robert R. Sharpe, not following the New 
York precedent, brought a fresh interpretation to 
the play. In this scene from the first act in the 
lawyer’s office, a gray and dismal color symbolized 
the dust of centuries, while distorted vertical lines 
and topheavy triangular planes depicted the confu- 
sion and delay engulfing the mysterious lawsuit. 
An ominous dagger-like strip hangs over the con- 
testant’s head, while cob-webs and an _ hour-glass 
accentuate the ever present sense of time. 
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To these theatres in London itself have come three new groups that 
are full of interest. Mr. Philip Ridgeway’s productions at the Barn 
Theatre, the Gate Theatre Salon under the direction of Molly Veness 
and Peter Godfrey, and the Everyman Theatre—the Everyman not 
being really new, but changed from the management of Norman Mac- 
Dermott to Carr, Massey and Wade, who have had distinct success 
with their repertory: Mr. Pepys by Clifford Bax, The Passion-Flower 
by Jacinto Benavente, Beyond the Horizon by Eugene O’Neill, Hell-bent 
fer Heaven by Hatcher Hughes. The Gate Theatre, “established for 
the purpose of developing artists in the theatre: actors, dramatists, pro- 
ducers, painters, poets, electricians—by giving them the chance of experi- 
menting freely before an audience interested in the advancement of the 
theatre” has marched straight into success with this astonishing repertory 
which may well give any adventurous producer courage: Bernice by 
Susan Glaspell, End of the Trail by Ernest Howard Culbertson, House 
Into Which We Are Born by Jacques Copeau, Dance of Death by Strind- 
berg, The Coventry Nativity Play, George Dandin by Moliére, The 
Stronger by Strindberg, From Morn to Midnight by Kaiser, Hedda 
Gabler by Ibsen, Rosa Bernd by Hauptniann, Masses and Man by 
Toller, Tragedy of Nan by Masefield, Land of Many Names by Capek, 
Trifles by Susan Glaspell, The Theatre of the Soul by Evreinov, The 
Race with the Shadow by W. Von Scholz, Hinkemann by Toller, 
Brothers Karamazov by Dostoievsky, Black ’ell by Miles Malleson, 
Peter and Paul by H. F. Rubenstein, Nju by Ossip Dymov. And, as if to 
indicate that London intends to do well by all high adventure, there is 
this letter from Philip Ridgeway, ‘In accordance with your request, the 
following is a list of my productions at the Barnes Theatre since Sep- 
tember last: Tess of the D’Urbervilles by Thomas Hardy I transferred 
to the Garrick Theatre; Abraham Lincoln by John Drinkwater was 
transferred to the Princess Theatre; The Sea-Gull by Tchekov was 
prepared at the Barnes Theatre but opened at the Little Theatre; for 
Ivanov by Tchekov and Uncle Vanya by Tchekov, I had eight West 
End theatres offered but refused; Katerina, by Andreyev, now playing; 
The Government Inspector by Gogol, next production.” 

In Hull, ‘under direct civic patronage,” there is an ambitious and suc- 
cessful theatre in which the playing group consists half of professional 
players and half of Hull amateurs and whose program of almost a 
dozen productions includes undertakings of such serious character values 
as John Gabriel Borkman and At Mrs. Beam’s. The first season, two 
years ago, was of four weeks; the 1925 season was of ten weeks and 
made money; the 1926 season is to be twenty weeks and includes a chil- 
dren’s production during the Christmas holidays. The Bristol Little 
Theatre is the child of the Rotary Club, about to enter on its fourth 
season with a permanent repertory company, and having had the advan- 
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tage for three years of the leadership of Mr. Rupert Harvey, one of 
the well known players of the Old Vic. Next year Mr. Alfred Brooks 
with Mr. Ralph Hutton will succeed Mr. Harvey in the direction of the 
playhouse. The Birmingham Repertory Theatre and Nugent Monck’s 
Elizabethan Theatre, the Maddermarket, at Norwich, continue in their 
established way, the former with sixteen productions, each given for 
from fourteen to thirty-five performances, the latter with one produc- 
tion a month, including Measure for Measure, Hedda Gabler, The Tro- 
jan Women, Julius Caesar, Marriage a la Mode, Androcles and the 
Lion, The Cherry Orchard, and Twelfth Night. The Shoreham Village 
Players, in Kent, are a new group of community theatre enthusiasts whose 
beginnings, including Midsummer Night’s Dream and Dekker’s Eliza- 
bethan comedy, The Shoemaker’s Holiday, augur well for the completion 
of their ambition, which is the establishment of a rural repertory theatre 
in the village. The Shoreham Players are drawn exclusively from the 
village and the surrounding countryside and include agricultural laborers, 
trades-people, teachers, artisans and other members of a small community 
who not only do all the playing, but design and make costumes, scenery 
and properties. The Unnamed Society of Manchester, makes a point, 
as the old Provincetown did, of producing new plays written by its own 
members. Practically all of its long list of plays are first productions. 
To all of this must be added the Lena Ashwell Players, a record of whose 
work, as it comes to THEATRE ARTS, is so suggestive of success in a 
special field of endeavor that it seems wise to quote it in full: 

“The Lena Ashwell Players were founded during the War to supply 
concerts and drama to the men at the front. When peace came, they 
took on another but no less necessary service: to keep alive the drama 
in the many outlying regions of London from which the ‘movies’ had 
almost entirely banished it. Accordingly, Miss Ashwell and an en- 
thusiastic band of players headed by Miss Esmé Church arranged a 
circuit of ‘fit-up’ performances wherever they could find premises, play- 
ing Shakespeare, Shaw, and many ancient and modern ‘classics’ in Town 
Halls, Public Baths, indeed wherever they could discover four walls and 
an audience. Despite enormous difficulties the work progressed so well 
that in the season of 1925-26 there were three companies at work and 
fifty people on the pay-roll. Headquarters had meanwhile been estab- 
lished at the Century Theatre, Archer Street, Notting Hill Gate, a resi- 
dential district of London from which the drama had been driven. The 
Century is a small theatre with a long history going back over a hun- 
dred years; latterly it had been a cinema, but when the Lena Ashwell 
Players took it over it not only renewed the tradition of its youth but 
became the home of better work than had ever been fostered within its 
walls before. The Century now takes its place as one of the most im- 
portant of the English Little Theatres. From it the Lena Ashwell 
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In The Thrice-Promised Bride of Cheng- 
Chin Hsiung, as produced at the Cherry 
Lane Theatre by the Inter-Theatre Arts 
School of Acting and Production, the set- 
ting was designed by Joseph Mullen and 
executed by students in the various courses. 
The stylized tree combined with the cos- 
tumes and the lighting to suggest the strict 
conventions of the Chinese theatre. 

















Cleveland Museum of Art 


Before and behind the scenes of the Tatterman Marion- 
ettes, a fine puppet troupe, for which all the work on 
the productions, from the original designs for the midget 
actors to their costumes and scenery, is done by Wil- 
liam Duncan and Edward Mabley. The plays which 
these marionettes carry over the country are written, 
translated or adapted for them by Catherine Reighard. 
Above, The King of the Golden River at the great 
moment when Schwartz and Hans are whirled about 
and thrown to the floor by the South-west Wind, Es- 
quire; and, below, a view of the backstage during a 
performance at the Cleveland Museum of Art. All the 
puppets used in a single scene hang at one side of the 
proscenium, and the little players who wait for their 
cues in a later act hang behind the puppeteers. 
































V.R. McQuilkin 


Dark backgrounds, with shafts of light 
cutting them to pick out the actors, serve 
the Little Theatre as effectively as they 
have served the professional stage. Above, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream as produced 
by the Art Institute of Chicago at the Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
of which Thomas Woods Stevens is the 
director. In the case of this particular 
performance, Whitford Kane not only 
served as “guest director” but also played 
the unctuous Bottom. Below, a scene from 
Ashley Dukes’ version of Toller’s The 
Machine Wreckers at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, as pro- 
duced by Theodore Viehman. Thomas 
Wood Stevens, who is now in Chicago, 
headed for many years the Drama Depart- 
ment of Carnegie Tech, where he has been 
succeeded by B. Iden Payne. 

















Zintsmaster 


Courses in costume and scenic design are becoming more 
and more an integral part of university drama departments, 
and steadily raising the standard of productions. Great 
care is taken with problems in class, as is shown by these 
costume and setting designs for The Jest by Barbara Craigie 
and Effie Monke, two pupils in a stage design class conducted 
by Professor S$. Chatwood Burton and Professor R. Ray- 
mond at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. The 
Drama Department is headed by Lester Raines. 
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Players go out in their motor lorries on their circuit of suburban halls, 
while there is always one company remaining at headquarters. Much 
money will have to be spent to make the Century an ideal little theatre, 
but, despite its many disadvantages, it has become a genuine centre of 
repertory and adds new productions of worth-while plays to its business 
of keeping alive the best work of yesterday and the day before. The 
following pieces were first produced by the Lena Ashwell Players: Good 
Friday by John Masefield, The Ship by St. John Ervine, The Likes of 
’Er by Charles McEvoy, Fame and the Poet by Lord Dunsany, The 
Child in Flanders by Cicely Hamilton. 

“From May to August the Lena Ashwell Players have journeyed fur- 
ther afield and given very successful repertory seasons at Leeds, York, 
Bath and Rugby.” 

For all America’s feeling that our experimental theatre has moved 
along fast and freely, these English records indicate matter for serious 
consideration both by American directors and by American audiences. 


Among the good American repertories are those at the Cornish School 
at Seattle, including Twelfth Night, Rutherford and Son and The En- 
chanted Cottage; the Department of Drama at Cornell, including Bird in 
the Hand by Laurence Housman, The Zealous Guardian by Cervantes, 
and The Contrast by Royall Tyler; the North Shore Theatre Guild of 
Chicago, including How He Lied to Her Husband by George Bernard 
Shaw, The Duenna by Richard Sheridan, The Pelican by F. Tennyson 
Jesse and H. M. Harwood, The Truth About Blayds and The Enchanted 
April; the Washington Square Players with these plays and twenty-five 
one-acters in repertory, You Never Can Tell, Candida, Magic, Mr. Pim 
Passes By, Belinda, Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, A Successful Calamity, Seven 
Keys to Baldpate, A Pair of Sixes, Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, The First and 
the Last. The Community Playhouse in Omaha in its second season plays 
as good a program as this: You and I, The Devil’s Disciple, Mary the 
Third, Liliom, The Romantic Age, Outward Bound, Captain Applejack. 
The Community Arts Association of Santa Barbara included in their sec- 
ond series: Minick, Sun-Up, School for Scandal, The Altar of Innocence, 
Seven Keys to Baldpate and Rip Van Winkle. 


In North Dakota, under the auspices of the Playmakers of the State 
University, there has been organized a group of Junior Playmakers con- 
sisting of eighteen chapters in the various cities of the state, beginning 
with the Bronson Howard Chapter in Cooperstown, established in 1922 
and ending, temporarily at least, with the Sarah Bernhardt Chapter at 
Mandan, established in 1926. Each year, these playmakers have a joint 
production festival at the university. 


The technical service of the Department of Drama at Brigham Young 
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University has helped to install nine new Little Theatre groups in three 
years. The University of Pennsylvania, represented by the Penn State 
Players, has organized a non-collegiate dramatic association and is at 
work on a state High School union. This group also has a number of 
plays in repertory which can be taken through the state on twenty-four 
hours’ notice. This year, thirty performances have been given in various 
cities. The Westchester County Recreation Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Jr., has been added to the organizing 
groups through the Westchester County Tournament this Spring, includ- 
ing in their interest seventeen thriving Little Theatres in this single county. 


Vassos Kanellos and Tanagra Kanellou, whose work in Greek Ballet 
has been seen at the University of California and at the Goodman 
Memorial Theatre in Chicago, have gone back to Greece to play Prome- 
theus Unbound in the old theatre of Dionysus. An inspiring undertaking. 
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A floor plan of a typical stage of moderate size indicating the most important 
general features of the backstage. The proscenium opening is thirty-four feet 
wide, the stage, from wall to wall, is seventy feet wide and thirty feet deep. 
Encircling the sides and back of the acting area is the cyclorama, before which 
the cyclorama light pit is sunk. 




















GLOSSARY OF STAGE LIGHTING 


By STANLEY R. MCCANDLESS 


applying directly to lighting instruments are listed in this glossary. 
Their use on the stage is included with their names because dra- 
matic use dictates technical practice and stage lighting requires, not merely 
a technical knowledge of the various types of instruments and their numer- 
ous accessories, but a knowledge of how to use them to gain a desired 
dramatic effect. It is taken for granted that the endless vocabulary which 
has grown out of the ever-changing conditions in the theatre can be learned 
from other sources and that this is not the place to delve into scientific 
analogies and professional developments. A few general terms in com- 
mon use are included in spite of being familiar to the technical experts 
of the backstage, because they are a necessary introduction to the director, 
the actor, or even the stage manager who approaches the problem of 
lighting for the first time. When technical terms not yet defined are 
included in the definitions of other terms, in case of their being unknown 
to the reader, they can be easily found under their proper headings. For, 
instead of being listed in a straight alphabetical sequence, the terms have 
been grouped under five separate headings, each treated alphabetically, as 
follows: I. General. II. Location. III. Types of Instruments. IV. 
Switchboard or Control Board. V. Accessories. After these, there is a 
short outline of the qualities of light itself as they influence its use on the 
stage. Even this, however, cannot cover the final and most important 
problem of stage lighting, its relation to the other elements of the play, 
a phase which cannot be reduced to definition. When the light instru- 
ments are selected and properly placed, there still remain certain elements 
of experiment in their use together, of synchronizing the play of light with 
the development of the plot, the important matter of controlling per- 
fectly all of the technique of handling light and the final element of dis- 
ciplining this control so that, in performance, the operator shall be in 
his way as much an artist as the actor. 
The accompanying drawings are used only to visualize the different 
types of instruments and the terms involved in their stage use. 
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I—GENERAL TERMS 

AMPERE. The amount of electric cur- 
rent which flows past a given point in a 
conductor in unit time. 

BLACK OUT. An instantaneous break 
in the electric current at the board for all 
or several units being used to light the stage. 
The master or submaster switch is merely 
thrown to open the circuit. 

CIRCUIT. A complete system of con- 
ductors between the light source and the 
current generator. There must be an out- 
going conductor system and a return from 
and to the generator in order to have cur- 
rent flow and do work. The resistance of- 
fered by the filament in a lamp retards the 
flow and puts it to work in making light by 
means of heat. If there is no resistance in 
the circuit of a rated capacity to balance the 
pressure of voltage, what is called a short 
circuit occurs and the current tends to rush 
through the system, causing the slight resist- 
ance of the conductor system to heat up and 
perhaps cause a fire. The fusable link inva 
fuse, which is required by law to be placed 
in the circuit, melts and breaks the circuit. 

CODE. The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has established certain rules of 
electrical practice through laboratory experi- 
mentation and professional experience which 
are intended to guarantee safety and de- 
pendability in electrical layouts and instru- 
ments. This code has been accepted as the 
standard law in the building codes of the 
cities of this country. A special section ap- 
plies only to theatre practice and, while it 
is slow in changing to meet new develop- 
ments, it is a decided advantage to the pub- 
lic for safety’s sake and to the purchaser 
of equipment as a standard of quality. 

CONDUCTOR. Anything that offers lit- 
tle resistance to the flow of electricity is a 


conductor. No conductor is perfect and 
some non-conductors under certain condi- 
tions become excellent conductors. Silver 


is the best known conductor, but for prac- 
tical reasons copper, which offers very little 
more resistance, is almost universally used. 
Insulation is made of any good non-conduc- 
tor and for most cases rubber is used. 
Where excessive heat acts on this insula- 
tion asbestos is employed. The chief thing 
to keep in mind is that all conductors at a 
difference of potential must be insulated from 
each other. The code sets down the rule 
for the amount of insulation according to 
the number of volts that are involved. 
Resistance increases as the voltage increases 
and heat results. Thus excessive voltage in 
a conductor is apt to break down the insula- 
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will occur. 
when there is insufficient insulation the vol- 
tage will cause the current to jump to the 


tion and a short circuit 


opposite conductor. It is the practice to 
run the outgoing and return conductors of 
a circuit in the same cable with sufficient 
insulation to prevent jumping or short cir- 
cuiting. It is customary to run conductors 
in the form of copper wires, but on panel 
boards copper strips called buss bars are 
used. 

CURRENT. A flow of electricity. Elec- 
tricity moves with the rapidity of light 
waves, or about 186,000 miles a second. Its 
unit of measure is the ampere. Current is 
not a power in itself but a means of trans- 
porting and converting energy into a usable 
form. The two chief forms of service are 
alternating and direct. Alternating current 
is generally sixty cycle; that is, current 
that flows through a circuit in one direction, 
then the reverse and back to the original 
direction sixty times a second. The advan- 
tage of being able to transform alternating 
current by induction from a high voltage 
and a low amperage, thus calling for a small 
wire, to high amperage and low voltage, 
makes this type of current much more valu- 
able from a standpoint of distribution for 
lighting service. Direct current flows in one 
direction around the complete circuit. Cur- 
rent is colloquially spoken of as “Juice” on 
the stage. 

CUT. A term used as a direction to open 
or break the flow of current through a light 
unit. 

CYCLORAMA. A large piece of cloth, 
either draped or smooth, hung around three 
sides of the stage, particularly a smooth 
cloth hung so that all the sight lines are 
masked, and used to represent the sky. It 
is essentially a light instrument, because 
problems of getting the effect of distance 
and atmosphere depend entirely upon the 
effect of the units used to light it. 

DIM. A direction to decrease the inten- 
sity of light. It is accomplished usually by 
varying the amount of resistance in series 
with a circuit. The handle on a dimmer 
moves through an arc or along a line to ac- 
complish this. “Dim out” means to take the 
light intensity below visibility. “Dim up” 
means increase of intensity. “Bring it up” 
has the same meaning. Dimming is some- 
times accomplished by the use of mats, shut- 
ters, cut-offs or irises mounted on the face 
of the light unit. This is the only way 
arc spots can be dimmed. 

ELECTRICIAN. The man who works, 
places and sometimes builds all the electrical 
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apparatus on the stage. His assistants are 
called operators. 

FLY. To hang anything above the stage, 
so that it can be taken up into the flies or 
let down to the floor. 

FOLLOW. To direct a spot light so that 
its beam falls on a person moving about 
the stage. 

FOCUS. To center the rays of light on 
an object. Refers also to adjusting the posi- 
tion of a light source with relation to a 
lens or a reflector. 

HOOK UP. To make an electrical con- 
nection. 

INSULATION or INSULATOR: 
Conductor. 

LEAD. A length of flexible cable with 
a male connector on one end and a female 
on the other. 

MASK. To hide from view. Generally 
by means of scenery used behind an opening 
in the setting so that the audience cannot 
see back stage. 

MEDIUM. See Color Medium. 

OPERATOR. See Electrician. 

OUT FRONT. Anywhere in front of the 
proscenium. Generally it refers to the 
auditorium. 

OUTLET. A receptacle or pocket where 
service can be obtained for a branch circuit. 

PARALLEL CIRCUIT. A system of con- 
ductors with several resistances which are 
connected individually to the out-going and 
return lines. The voltage varies inversely 
as the length of the resistance element. See 
Circuit. 

PLUG. To make an electrical connection 
by inserting the instrument end of a cable 
or lead into an outlet or receptacle. It refers 
more particularly to inserting a plug into 
the outlet of a plugging box. 

RUN. To place a cable or operate an 
instrument. The term generally refers to the 
operation of the switchboard or a spot light. 

SECTION. A series of units among sev- 
eral in the same row which is operated as 
one. This term is used principally to refer 
to divisions in the length of the foot light 
strip. 

SERIES CIRCUIT or CONSTANT 
VOLTAGE CIRCUIT. A system of con- 
ductors where the resistances (such as lamps 
and dimmers) follow consecutively. A cer- 
tain drop in voltage takes place across each 
resistance. Thus if the amperage, or amount 
of current, is determined by the smallest 
cross-section in this type of circuit, the volt- 
age supplied must vary as the number and 
sizes of the resistances through which it must 
force the current. See Circuit. 


See 


SET UP. A combination of interlocking 
operations on the switchboard to facilitate 
what would otherwise be a complicated proc- 
ess. Or it can refer to a predetermined set- 
ting of the dimmers and the switches. 

SHORT CIRCUIT. See Circuit. 

SPILL. The fall of light rays in any di- 
rection not intended to be used. 

TRANSPARENCY. A transparent cur- 
tain. 

THROW. The distance and direction at 
which a beam of light is effective. 

UNIVERSAL JOINT. A joint which al- 
lows rotation in planes perpendicular to each 
other. All lens and flood lights should have 
this type of mounting, 

VOLT. The unit of electric pressure or 
electromotive force (E. M. F.) which will 
produce a current of one ampere in a cir- 
cuit of unit resistance. Voltage is the general 
numerical expression. Normal lighting ser- 
vice uses 110 volts to 125 volts, but there are 
some places where 220 volts is furnished on 
branch circuits. All lamps burn efficiently at 
the rated voltage stamped on the bulb. A 
drop in voltage means less light and an in- 
crease means slightly more light but it cuts 
down the life of the lamp 13% for every 
additional 1%. By throwing resistance into 
a circuit with a lamp, as by a dimmer, the 
latter shares the voltage with the lamp and 
thus decreases its intensity. Where 220 volts 
are brought to the main service panel a neu- 
tral wire which is grounded at the building 
and at the generator splits the service so that 
110 volts can be sent out to the branch 
circuits. 

WATT. The unit of electric power. It 
is often called the volt-ampere because it is 
the rate at which work is done when one 
ampere flows under the pressure of one volt. 
Thus the same amount of work can be done 
by a combination of high voltage and low am- 
perage as by opposite combination. It is im- 
portant to be able to figure wattage, which 
is the numerical term, because as long as 
the service voltage is the same, the number 
of amperes required by a lamp, or a number 
of lamps, is directly proportional to the total 
wattage. And with the amperage or the load 
known, the size of the conducting wire can 
be determined. 

WORKING LIGHT. A light to give suf- 
ficient illumination for working on the stage. 


II—LOCATION 


BALCONY SPOT. A spotlight mounted 
on or near the front of the balcony for light- 
ing the acting area from out front. 

BEAM LIGHT or BEAM SPOT. A spot- 
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light mounted in a specially constructed ceil- 
ing beam so as to be hidden from the audi- 
ence and yet to have a clear throw to the 
stage. 

BORDER BATTEN or PIPE BATTEN. 
A long stick or pipe an inch, or inch and a 
half, in diameter supported over the stage by 
lines from the gridiron so that it may be 
raised or lowered, and to which scenery or 
light units can be attached. 

BORDER LIGHT. A row of lights in a 
long metal hood suspended over the stage in 
a position parallel to the act curtain. This 
type of unit was formerly placed behind each 
cloth scenery border that masked the flies of 
the stage, and was used to illuminate the bor- 
der behind it. However, with the passing of 
the general use of the cloth border and the 
employment of high wattage units, the term 
has come to apply to any row of lights hung 
in this position, such as strips, compartment 
borders, X-ray borders, and spotlight bor- 
ders. See Concert Border, Border Batten. 

CEILING SPOT. Any spotlight mounted 
in fixtures or openings in the ceiling of the 
auditorium. 

CONCERT BORDER. The first border 
light strip behind the act curtain. This is 
generally the only position from which over- 
head lighting can be used for a box set. It 
is the most important lighting position on 
the stage. 

CYCLORAMA LIGHTS or CYC 
LIGHTS. The row of high wattage reflector 
units used at the top and bottom of the 
cyclorama. 

FLOOR POCKETS. 
Pockets. 

FOOTLIGHTS or FOOTS. A row of 
low wattage lamps or reflector units running 
along the front edge of the stage. They are 
usually sunk slightly below the level of the 
stage floor a few inches in a metal trough, 
and they have a reflecting hood which di- 
rects the light toward the stage and keeps it 
from spilling out into the auditorium. See 
Disappearing Footlights and Footlight Strip. 

HOUSE LIGHTS. Generally speaking 
any lights belonging to the building, but more 
specifically the auditorium fixtures. 

LIGHT PIT. A trapped hole in the stage 
floor from which light can be directed on 
the scenery or the actors. 

OUTLET. Any pocket or receptacle where 
light units can be plugged in to get current. 

PLUGGING BOX. A portable or fixed 


See Stage Floor 


unit having several separately fused outlets. 

PROSCENIUM LIGHTS. A row of low 
wattage lamps or reflector units mounted ver- 
tically on the stage side of the proscenium 
opening. 
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SPOTLIGHT BOOTH. A small room 
located generally in the rear of the balcony 
with small apertures in the wall through 
which the beams of spotlights can be di- 
rected toward the stage. 

STAGE FLOOR POCKET. A fixed 
plugging box located underneath the stage 
floor and accessible through a self-closing 
iron door. It generally has several outlets 
and is located outside the acting area. 

TORMENTOR LIGHTS. The light units 
mounted on a vertical pipe directly behind 
the tormentor. 


III—TYPES OF INSTRU- 
MENTS 


Any good equipment catalogue has pic- 
tures and descriptions of the various 
types of instruments and the accessories 
used on the stage. Instruments are 
classed roughly here as to the type of 
light distribution they give and are thus 
listed below under the headings: (A) 
Lens Hoods or Spotlights; (B) Flood- 
lights or Box Lights; (C) Strip Lights 
and (D) Special Instruments. 


A—LENS HOODS OR SPOTLIGHTS 


ARC SPOT. Generally a hand-fed carbon 
arc mounted on a focus slide in a well venti- 
lated metal hood with a six to eight inch 
lens. The law requires a competent operator 
to tend the lamp while in use. The carbons 
are held in an adjustable, insulated, hand- 
operated, feed mechanism. They may be ver- 
tical or slanted end to end, or at an angle to 
each other so that the greatest light distribu- 
tion is directed toward the lens. The metal 
hood is equipped with a follow handle and an 
access door and the whole apparatus mounted 
on an adjustable stand with a rheostat and 
a cutout switch. Arc lamps burn best on 
direct current, although most of them have 
similar carbons for negative and positive 
poles and will burn on either direct or alter- 
nating current. The latter causes a humming 
sound and can only be used when the instru- 
ment has two similar carbons and is marked 
“alternating current.” The smallest prac- 
tical arc light for stage use requires at least 
30 amperes to run it, and from this they 
range up to 200 amperes. Arc spots are used 
primarily for long throws, for sharp white 
spots and for high powered effect machines. 
They cannot be dimmed except by an iris or 
cutoff apparatus and they must be constantly 
adjusted while burning to keep the arc a set 
length between the poles, and centered on the 
axis of the lens. 
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GLOSSARY OF STAGE LIGHTING 


A small well ventilated 


BABY SPOT. 
metal hood with a lens which carries a me- 
dium base receptacle and a focus slide and 
burns a globularly shaped lamp with a con- 
centrated filament of 400, 250, or 100 watts. 


Increased light efficiency is obtained by 
mounting a spherical concave reflector be- 
hind the lamp on the receptacle slide. The 
hood is as small as possible to allow for ven- 
tilation, focus movement, and a proportion- 
ately large lens. The baby spot is used for 
a number of purposes such as pointing up 
the acting area from a short distance, empha- 
sizing the characters, and heightening dra- 
matic situations. It requires little space and 
can be easily handled because of its light 
weight. See Spotlight. 

NITROGEN SPOT. Any lens hood or 
spotlight which uses a gas filled lamp as a 
light source. They range from 2,000 down 
to 100 watts. The nitrogen spot has largely 
replaced the arc spot because it gives a more 
even light, requires less current, can be con- 
trolled from the board, and does not require 
an operator to run it. See Spotlight. 

SPOTLIGHT. A well ventilated metal 
hood with a lens and a high powered light 
source. The hood is equipped with an ac- 
cess door, color frame slides, an adjustable 
focus slide, a follow handle with the larger 
sizes, and a mounting or hanging apparatus, 
which allows a universal action for turning 
the instrument in any direction. A concave 
spherical reflector is mounted on the focus 
slide at the rear of the lamp so that the focal 
center of the reflector is at the light source, 
and redirects the rays of light that come 
from the back side of the filament. It also 
sends them through the spaces in the filament 
to the lens, with the result that the density 
of light rays issuing from the spotlight is 
that much greater. The inside of the hood 
should be painted a dead black and the light 
should not be allowed to come out of the 
instrument at any place but through the lens. 
This latter is only efficient when the rays 
apparently emanate from a source located on 
its axis. The lens gathers the rays that fall 
on it from the light source, by refraction, 
into a narrow beam. When the light source 
is at the focal center of the lens the rays of 
light emanate parallel to each other in a con- 
centrated beam or spot, but as the light 
source is moved toward the lens the result- 
ing beam spreads and the spotlight is said to 
be flooded. The spotlight is the most direc- 
tive unit in stage lighting and is fast chang- 
ing the whole technique of practice. With 
it certain areas can be brilliant and others 
left in comparative darkness; but more im- 
portant than this, it makes the acting area 


plastic and places the proper emphasis on the 
actors and the elements in the stage picture. 
The softedge spotlight is the latest develop- 
ment to make inconspicuous the use of spot- 
lighting which, with the average instrument, 
is usually characterized by the sharp edges 
of the ring of light. See Baby Spot, Nitrogen 
Spot, and Arc Spot. 


B—FLOOD LIGHTS 


BOX LIGHT. An open-faced, well ven- 
tilated metal box equipped with color frame 
slides, a hanger, and a reflector of some kind. 
A single high wattage light source is used. 
With the development of a high wattage 
light source this unit has come so much into 
use that the old bunch light is now seldom 
found. It is used on an adjustable stand or 
hung from a batten to light broad surfaces 
at close range. 

BUNCH LIGHT or BUNCH. An open- 
faced metal hood in which a number of low 
wattage lamps can be used. It is equipped 
with color frame slides, a hanger, and good 
reflecting surface on the interior. It is gen- 
erally used on an adjustable stand to light 
entrances or broad surfaces at close range. 
See Box Light. 

FLOOD LIGHT or FLOOD. A well ven- 
tilated, open-faced, metal hood with interior 
reflecting surfaces, or some kind of re- 
flector. The front has color frame slides; 
the unit burns several low wattage lamps, a 
single high wattage lamp, or an arc; and the 
hood has some kind of mounting or hanging 
apparatus. It is used to light broad surfaces 
or entrances at close range. See Box Light. 

OLIVETTE. A large box light painted 
white or aluminum on the interior with a 
“V” shaped back, and using a single high 
powered light source. 

OUTDOOR FLOOD LIGHT. A high 
powered flood light with a single light source 
and a parabolic reflector and sometimes 
louvers, used for pageant lighting or flood 
lighting on buildings. See Projector Unit 
and Reflector Unit. 

PROJECTOR UNIT. A high powered 
reflector unit using a parabolic reflector, a 
single light source, and a light spill shield, 
or louvers. 

REFLECTOR UNIT. A cup shaped re- 
flector hood surrounding a concentrated light 
source and equipped with a universal joint 
hanger. A parabolic reflector with an ad- 
justable socket holder to allow for various 
sizes of light sources, is the most efficient 
type. Louvers, which eliminate all the direct 
rays of the light source and allow only the 
rays, redirected by the reflector, to come out 
of the unit, make this instrument virtually a 
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highly efficient soft edge spotlight. The hood 
should be equipped with color frame slides 
and a universal joint hanger. 


C—STRIP LIGHTS 

BACKING STRIP. A small portable strip 
of low wattage lamps mounted in individual 
compartments of a simple metal trough and 
wired in one circuit, Near one end a pivoted 
hook is fastened so that the strip can be 
hung from battens or parts of the scenery. 
It is used primarily to light entrances and 
masking pieces, and is sometimes called an 
entrance strip. 

BORDER LIGHT, or BORDER STRIP. 
A long metal hood which is suspended above 
the stage by means of lines from the gridiron 
which allow raising and lowering. Generally 
it is attached to a pipe batten by means of 
hangers or chains so that it can be quickly 
detached. Border lights are made to order 
if the instrument is a permanent fixture of 
the theatre and they are about as long as the 
proscenium is wide. The average stage has 
from three to eight different strips of borders 
according to the depth, but modern practice 
tends to replace them with special units such 
as X-ray strips and reflector strips. Border 
strips are generally wired in three or four 
color circuits and the more elaborate types 
are divided into sections. Border lights con- 
sist of long metal reflecting hoods with one 
or two rows of closely spaced medium base 
receptacles for dipped colored lamps. Oc- 
casionally one or two lamps in the centre of 
the strip are on a separate circuit and are 
used only as working lights. However, the 
term “Border Light” has come to mean any 
row of instruments hung on a batten in the 
usual position of the borders, and X-ray 
borders, compartment borders, and reflector 
borders all come under this head. The bor- 
der light of the usual type gives flat, broad, 
and diffused illumination which causes no 
shadows and serves as a tonal medium. It 
is a very undirective medium, however, and 
gives very little plastic effect to the stage 
picture. 

COMPARTMENT STRIP. A row of 
lamps each in separate compartments with 
special reflectors and color frame slides. 
Whether portable or fixed it is used in a 
number of places with all sizes of lamps; 
footlights, borders, proscenium, cyclorama, 
and ground row. The compartment strip 
gives an efficient use of light and is slightly 
more directive than the ordinary continuous 
strips. However, when there are several dif- 
ferent colors in the same strip where the re- 
flector compartments are large, units of like 
hue are apt to be widely spaced and care 


must be taken to place the instrument far 
enough from the object to be lighted so that 
there is a complete mixing of colors. 

CYCLORAMA REFLECTOR STRIP or 
CYC LIGHTS. A metal strip with a row 
of high powered reflector units, with color 
frame slides, and hanging or mounting ap- 
paratus. They are used at the top and bot- 
tom of the cyclorama to throw a sheet of 
evenly distributed light over the surface and 
are generally grouped in the three primary 
colors of light: red, green, and blue. The 
usual American practice is to hang a num- 
ber of 1000 watt olivettes on a pipe batten 
near the top of the cyclorama. This does 
not give an equal distribution of light, so a 
special reflector has been designed. It, in 
turn, spreads the light quickly sideways and 
at the same time concentrates the rays from 
the light source into a sheet of illumination, 
giving an equal intensity over the entire sur- 
face of the cyclorama. This leaves the fly 
space clear for the hanging of other scenes, 
but it requires that there are absolutely no 
wrinkles in the cyc. The European practice 
is to use a rolling cloth cyclorama which is 
apt to have some unevenness and to light it 
from a position just behind the first or sec- 
ond border by cylindrical flood lights with 
colored glass mediums. In this case the 
scenery must be so designed that the space 
between the lights and the cyclorama in the 
flies is not used. 

DISAPPEARING FOOTLIGHTS. A 
specially designed footlight strip in a metal 
trough that, by the operation of a lever, can 
be lowered into a well, and the stage floor 
covered over with a trap. See Footlight 
Strip. 

FOOTLIGHT STRIP or FOOTS. A 
long metal hood with an interior reflecting 
surface and a row of medium base recep- 
tacles wired in one or more color circuits and 
sometimes divided into several sections. The 
usual type is a plain strip in a metal trough 
which is sunk in the stage floor at the front 
of the apron. The hood should direct the 
light toward the stage and allow none of the 
rays to spill out into the auditorium. Usu- 
ally low wattage, dipped, or natural color 
lamps are used, but recently a reflector strip 
with color mediums has been introduced. The 
footlight strip should not extend over the 
entire width of the proscenium because of 
the spill of light that would result and be- 
cause, too, the extreme sides of the acting 
area need not be intensely illuminated. As a 
further precaution against side spill, metal 
shields can be built into the strip at frequent 
intervals. Footlights give a general distribu- 
tion of light and serve two purposes. They 
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supply adequate illumination, if used mod- 
erately, to counteract the shadows caused by 
the light that comes from overhead, and they 
tend to supply the tonal quality of light which 
would normally be reflected by the mythical 
fourth wall. 

PORTABLE STRIP. A small strip of 
lights so designed that it can be used in a 
number of places where a broad undirected 
source of light is desired. 


PROSCENIUM STRIP. Generally a fixed 
compartment strip of low wattage lamps, 
mounted vertically on the stage side of the 
proscenium wall to light the first entrance 
on the side of the stage. 


REFLECTOR STRIP. A strip light made 
up of a row of reflecting units. 

SKELETON STRIP. A row of medium 
base receptacles wired in one circuit and 
mounted in a long metal strip. There is no 
hood. This instrument is used primarily for 
dipping lamps. (Nitrogen type “C” lamps 
should never be dipped.) However, it can 
be used between ground rows or in the wings 
to give a broad spread of low intensity light. 


SPOTLIGHT STRIP. A row of baby 
spotlights mounted in a cradle or frame, or 
any row of spotlights used exclusively on a 
batten. 

STRIP LIGHT. A general term applied 
to a row of similar units which are mounted 
in a long metal hood, but more particularly 
it refers to a long metal trough with a re- 
flecting hood in which are mounted a row of 
medium base receptacles. It is used to give 
general and tonal lighting. 


X-RAY BORDER. A row of highly effi- 
cient reflector units usually suspended from 
a border batten to light the acting area. 
There are from six to twelve units in a sec- 
tion and each section is wired for two, three 
or four colors. The metal hood in which 
the reflector units are mounted is equipped 
with color frame slides for each compart- 
ment and some kind of hanging apparatus. 
The term is derived from a trade name for 
a silver coated glass reflector extensively 
used in store window lighting, but it has come 
to apply to any strip of reflector units made 
of approximately the same kind of reflectors. 
When a shadow hox is used, the instrument 
is more directive and the lighted area can 
be better controlled. The range of size and 
intensity runs from 100 to 1000 watt units 
and the reflectors required for each. Prac- 
tically the whole spherical angle of emanation 
from the light source is used so that a great 
deal more light per watt of power is obtained 
with the X-ray strip than with any other. 
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D—SPECIAL INSTRUMENTS 


For every problem a special light dis- 
tribution is desired, and often only a spe- 
cially designed instrument can give the 
exact result. Below are listed two of the 
more important special instruments. 


EFFECT MACHINE, PROJECTION 
MACHINE, or SCIOPTICON. A high 
powered arc spot or nitrogen spot equipped 
with a condensing lens, an effect drum with 
its moving image, and an object lens. Usu- 
ally, a painted mica disc in the effect drum 
is rotated through the beam of light from the 
spot, after it passes the condensing lens. 
This is done by clock or motor mechanism 
so that the images on the disc are projected 
in movement on a screen. Snow, rain, 
clouds, rippling water, fire, and innumerable 
other phenomena of nature can be simulated 
by this apparatus. With two discs rotated in 
the same drum at different speeds, or by 
multiplying the number of machines, the pos- 
sibilities of effects are limited only by the 
imagination of the artist and their contribu- 
tory or distracting effect upon the audience. 
It is important to determine the size of the 
projection desired and the distance from the 
screen to the instrument before ordering an 
object lens. 


LINNEBACH PROJECTOR. A very 
simple instrument for projecting the image 
of a transparent, painted slide on a large 
screen, which is usually translucent, and acts 
as a back drop for a scene. The large 
painted glass slide is placed across the open- 
ing of a large metal hood in which is housed 
a high powered concentrated light source. 
The rays of direct emanation pass through 
the slide without redirection of any kind and 
the design is thus thrown on the screen. The 
light source is either an arc or a concet- 
trated filament nitrogen lamp, because the 
smaller and brighter the light source the 
more sharp and visible the image projected 
on the screen. The latter is more practical 
because it can be dimmed on and off. By 
using several projectors or object slides the 
scene can be changed at will by merely throw- 
ing switches or moving dimmer handles. 
Thus one transparent backdrop will serve 
for any number of scenes. Nor does the drop 
need to be transparent if the machine pro- 
jects the image from the front. Its advan- 
tage as an effect instrument is that of sim- 
vlicity and the possibility of obtaining a 
large image at a short throw. However, the 
instrument is of no value unless great care 
is used in making and adapting the various 
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slides. The lively and two-dimensional image 
on the screen is apt to be entirely out of key 
with the production and particularly with 
the real and three-dimensional actor. 


IV—SWITCHBOARD OR 
CONTROL BOARD 


For an understanding of the trade 
names of special parts and intricate tech- 
nical details the reader is referred to the 
trade catalogues which appear from time 
to time with latest mechanical improve- 
ments pictured and described. 


AUXILIARY SERVICE. Any supply of 
current from a different station than that 
regularly used, which can be switched over 
by automatic or manual means in an emer- 
gency, such as the failure of the main service. 
Some theatres take the precaution of sup- 
plying a connection with an independent stor- 
age battery plant in case both services fail, 
but in this case only the exit lights of the 
auditorium, the foyers, and the corridors are 
operated. See Emergency Lights. 

BANK. Any row of dimmers mounted 
on the same horizontal line. See Color Bank. 

BOARD. See Control Board. 

BUSS BAR. A fixed, flat copper bar of 
ample cross section to carry a given load in 
amperes, used to distribute current to the 
various elements in a switchboard or panel 
board in place of insulated conductors. It 
is mounted in such a way as to be out of 
reach of the operator or falling objects which 
might cause a short circuit. The solid con- 
nection of the buss bar eliminates the possi- 
bility of loose contacts in the many places 
where the branch circuits must be tapped off 
the main supply of current. 

COLOR BANK or COLOR SECTION. 
A bank of dimmers which controls one color 
in the different multicolored light strips. 
Sometimes the bank of dimmers is split in 
the center of the board, for the master control 
switches and handles, and the part of the 
bank on each side of this central panel is 
called a section. It is customary on a fixed 
board to wire all like colors of the various 
instruments to one bank or section of dim- 
mers, Thus the white circuit of the footlights 
is controlled by the first dimmer handle in the 
top bank and the white circuit in the first 
borders is controlled by the second dimmer 
handle of the same bank. In the second bank, 
the first dimmer handle controls the blue cir- 
cuit of the footlights, and the second the blue 
circuit in the first borders, and so on. With 
this type of board where there are four colors 


in the border and footlights there would be 
four color banks under the control of four 
rows of handles. 

COMPANY SWITCH. A large capacity 
three pole supply switch mounted on the 
stage in a convenient position to hook up the 
leads of a portable board. 

CONTROL BOARD. The center of dis- 
tribution of electric current to the various 
lighting instruments at a desired intensity or 
voltage. Switches for each branch circuit 
open or close the conductor system which 
supplies the current to the various light units 
about the stage. Dimmers control the inten- 
sity of the light source by increasing or de- 
creasing the electric pressure. Theoretically 
there should be a dimmer, a switch, and a 
fuse (for protection) in series with each 
lighting circuit, and they, in turn, should be 
subject to various master switching and dim- 
ming combinations so that whole groups of 
instruments can be controlled at the same 
time bv one operator at the control board. 
The whole apparatus should adapt itself in 
construction and arrangement to the prin- 
ciples of ease of control, flexibility, simplicity, 
and safety. The control board is the ner- 
vous system of the entire lighting layout and 
in view of the increasing dependence upon 
visual effects on the stage for assisting in the 
projection of the meaning of the play, every 
effort should be made to eliminate the me- 
chanical difficulties inflicted upon the person 
who is assigned to run the board. When 
this instrument will control not only the in- 
tensity of the light source in an instrument, 
but the color, the movement and the form of 
light distribution of that instrument, then it 
can truly be called a control board. 

CROSS CONTROL. The simultaneous 
master interlocking action which brings up 
one bank of dimmers and takes down another. 
This is generally obtained by interlocking one 
color bank or section on one side of an up 
and down bar combination which is operated 
by a slow motion wheel, and another bank on 
the other side. Except in motion picture 
theatres where the light changes are purely 
arbitrary there is seldom an occasion where 
one group of colors becomes brighter in the 
same ratio as another dims out. Thus the 
slow motion wheel is only used when a 
smooth slow dimming is desired for one set 
of colors. When a compensating effect is 
desired it is best done by hand with the 
master dimmer handles. 

CUE SHEET. A tabulation on a sheet of 
paper of the mechanical changes on the board 
to follow the business or the lines of the 
play. It should be placed in front of the 
operator, just as a musical score is placed in 
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front of a conductor, in a place where it is 
most easily seen for accompanying the action 
he play. 
of DEAD FACED BOARD. There should 
be no current carrying elements exposed on 
the face of the board and the face itself 
should not be attached in any way to current 
carrying parts except that it must be 
grounded to carry off any leakage of current 
that may occur This is a ruling of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters which 
provides safety for the operator and the elec- 
trical plant, and prevents accidents to persons 
who come in contact with the board. 
DIMMER. A means of varying the in- 
tensity of the light source. In its most com- 
mon form it is a variable resistance wired in 
series with the light source to control the 
amount of electric pressure supplied to the 
latter. By moving the dimmer handle from 
maximum to zero, the resistance of the fila- 
ment in the lamp is increasingly shared by 
the resistor element in the dimmer, and the 
intensity decreases proportionately according 
to a definite ratio. However, even though 
the filament does not glow, the current is 
still running through it and through the dim- 
mer, unless an automatic disconnect switch 
is tripped at the low end of the dimmer. 
Because the current is dissipated through 
heat in the dimmer until the switch opens the 
circuit, the law determines the spacing be- 
tween the dirhmers in order to insure proper 
ventilation. Dimmers are carefully rated and 
marked in watts and volts so that an over- 
load of either, beyond a certain point, is liable 
to burn out a resistor element and open the 
circuit or even cause a fire: and vice versa, 
unless the dimmer is loaded to within a cer- 
tain percent in this capacity, it will not per- 
form the function of complete dimming. The 
resistance type of dimmer is made in several 
forms: plate, slide, coil, carbon disc and 
water. Other types of dimmers are: react- 
ance, variable generator and shutter. The 
special uses and values of all of these types 
can be studied in good equipment catalogues. 
DIMMER BOARD. See Control Board. 
EMERGENCY LIGHTS. Any lights used 
to light the auditorium and the exits in case 
of an emergency such as fire or failure of 
the regular service. 
FIXED BOARD. See House Board. 
FUSE. The protective element in a cir- 
cuit which breaks the flow of current in case 
of overload or short circuit. It consists in 
its various forms (link, plug, or cartridge) 
primarily of a fusable metal alloy which 
melts when there is a rush of current 
through the circuit in which it is placed in 


series on the feed side of the other ele- 
ments, of greater magnitude than its rated 
capacity. Every branch circuit must be fused 
according to the law, and the capacity of the 
fuse must be less than allowable carrying ca- 
pacity of the conductor which it protects. 
Fuses are mounted on slate or porcelain 
blocks in a number of different manners de- 
pending upon the local law, the load, and 
accessibility. 

GRAND MASTER. The dimmer control 
handle or switch which operates the entire set 
of section masters on the control board. The 
grand master switch is sometimes called the 
main cut out switch. 

INTERLOCKING. A mechanical opera- 
tion of engaging a number of elements, such 
as dimmer handles, to a master operated 
shaft or bar. The term is sometimes loosely 
applied to electrical shunting and switching 
into master control. 

HOUSE BOARD. A control board which 
is built into the building as one of the perma- 
nent fixtures of the stage. The present prac- 
tice in the rented type of theatre is to control 
only the house lights, the footlights, and the 
borders from this board. See Control Board. 

MAIN CUT OUT SWITCH. See Grand 
Master. 

MARKER. A number or name on an 
operating handle or on the face of the board 
indicating the individual dimmers, switches 
or circuits. 

MARKING DIAL. A calibrated scale 
mounted on the board or dimmer handle to 
insure accurate setting of the latter from one 
performance to another. 

MASTER CONTROL. The centralization, 
by means of interlocking or electrical com- 
bination, of a group of individual operations 
into one action. This applies to both 
switches and dimmers. The master control 
handles or buttons should be mounted as 
close to the central operating position of 
the board as possible so that whole groups 
of units can be controlled together with 
the greatest possible ease. However, too 
much interlocking becomes complicated and 
defies subtle control. 

OPERATING LIGHT. A shaded light 
mounted at the top or side of the board so 
that there is sufficient visibility to operate 
the board easily. 

PILOT LIGHT. A small light wired to 
operate with a branch circuit and mounted 
in the face of the board adjacent to its cor- 
responding dimmer and switch to show the 
operator whether that circuit is operating or 
not. It does not dim with the circuit. 
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POCKET or PLUG POCKET. A recep- 
tacle mounted in the face of the board (gen- 
erally the portable type) into which the lead 
from a light unit can be plugged to get cur- 
rent. The usual type is the porcelain 50 
ampere pocket for the regulation spring plug. 

PORTABLE BOARD. A board mounted 
in an open faced metal lined box which is 
equipped with casters so that it can be moved 
from place to place. Service is brought to 
this type of board through three single con- 
ductor flexible leads which are connected 
to the master switch in the board itself and 
the company switch of the theatre. See 
Company Switch. 

REMOTE CONTROL. Control of 
switches and dimmers from a pilot board on 
the stage by means of contactors and motor 
or mechanically operated dimmers which are 
located in a room at some distance from the 
stage. This type of control permits the logi- 
cal condensation of the control levers, be- 
cause no high amperage or massive parts 
need be on the pilot board. The semi-remote 
type of board keeps the dimmer plates 
mounted in back of the face of the board but 
it distributes its high amperage circuits from 
a contactor board in a remote part of the 
theatre. The German practice is to make the 
dimmer plates remote and controlled me- 
chanically from the pilot board by means 
of wire cables run over a system of pulleys. 

RHEOSTAT. A generic name for the 
resistance type of dimmer. 

SHAFT. The round bar on which the 
dimmer handles of the board pivot and to 
which they may be interlocked for master 
control. The master interlocking handle is 
fixed solidly to the shaft. 

SLOW MOTION WHEEL. A hand 
wheel mounted on the face of the board and 
geared in a large ratio to up and down bars, 
which operate on either side of the master 
dimmer handles. See Cross Control. 

STEP. The space between two adjacent 
contact points of a resistance type of dimmer. 

SWITCH. A mechanical means of open- 
ing or closing an electric circuit. It is gen- 
erally a pivoted copper arm on which is 
mounted an insulated handle. This handle 
allows the arm to be forced into a spring 
contact or removed from it to break the 
circuit. The apparatus is mounted on an 
insulated block which, in turn, is fastened 
securely into the board. The size and spac- 
ing of the parts are carefully specified by the 
law to handle safely the given load. The 
essential principles of a switch, whether oper- 
ated automatically or manually, are a tight 


spring contact on the movable parts when 
the circuit is closed, and means of getting 
a quick make and break by spring, or other- 
wise, to avoid the dangerous and destructive 
effects of arcing. There are innumerable 
makes of switches, which can be grouped 
roughly under the following types: The knife 
blade switch, single or multiple pole, single 
or double throw, straight or angle blade, 
generally manually operated by an insulated 
handle, the blades pivoting and fitting into 
spring clips. The snap switch is used for 
small loads in domestic work; the contact is 
made by tripping a spring. Push button 
switch is also used for small loads and is 
operated the same as a snap switch. The 
toggle or tumbler switch operates on the 
same principle as the snap switch, and is not 
practical for stage use because of the noise, 
but a modified type with a rotating arm 
based on the knife blade switch principle 
is now being produced. The contactor, sole- 
noid, or remote controlled switch is flexible 
leaf and carbon contact which is operated 
by the magnetic action of a solenoid coil. 
The coil is energized at some distant place 
such as the pilot control board by a very 
small current, and, by its action, makes or 
breaks almost any capacity load. This type 
of switch has been used for elevator control 
for a long time and has proved that it is 
dependable enough to warrant its increased 
use on the stage. 


V—ACCESSORIES 


Light units are of no use in creating 
an effect unless they are equipped with 
lamps, color mediums, hangers, wires and 
connections, and all the accessories that 
go to make them efficient. A good equip- 
ment catalogue will give pictures and de- 
scriptions of all the details. 


CABLE, or CONDUCTOR. A rubber or 
asbestos insulated wire which is either solid 
or stranded to give greater flexibility. The 
code rigidly determines the size of cross sec- 
tion for the number of amperes to be car- 
ried. It also determines the type and thick- 
ness of the insulation, a non-conductive ma- 
terial. Large conductors are generally 
stranded and single, while the smaller cables 
are almost always the flexible twin conduc- 
tor type to carry the outgoing and incoming 
current in separately insulated copper wires 
held together in a continuous hemp and 
tarred braid covering, or an all rubber sheaf. 
This latter is called stage cable, and it is 
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made to stand exceptionally hard service. 
Sometimes three or more conductors are 
used in one cable. Asbestos covered single 
conductor is used in lighting units and 
switchboards, where heat from lamps or dim- 
mers is excessive. 

CARBONS. The two electrodes of an arc 
jight used on the stage are impregnated car- 
bon sticks. A direct current arc may use 
one metallic electrode, but it is customary to 
allow for alternating current and this re- 
quires two carbon electrodes. The cross sec- 
tion of the carbon sticks depends upon the 
number of amperes used. The length of the 
arc depends upon the voltage. As the arc 
eats away the material at the ends of the 
carbons they must be fed together to keep 
the arc at a constant length; otherwise the 
light will flicker and eventually go out. 


COLOR CAP A pyrex glass cup with 
color blown into it as it is being made to 
prevent fading, which is fitted over a clear 
glass lamp by means of clips to give it a 
certain color. It is made for lamps of al- 
most all sizes up to 300 watts. So far, it is 
only made in amber, red, green, and blue. 
The initial cost of these caps is relatively 
high, but the care and cost of replacing gela- 
tines over a period of time make the perma- 
nency of the color cap a decidedly valuable 
accessory in many cases. 

COLOR FRAME. A metal holder for the 
color mediums when they are used to color 
a light source. The color frame is of such 
size and construction that it can fit easily 
into the color frame slide of the instrument 
for which it is intended, and, when the me- 
dium is faded or cracked, it can easily be 
replaced by a new one. 

COLOR MAGAZINE. A holder for sev- 
eral color frames, mounted in front of a light 
unit, controls each frame so that they may 
be moved into the path of the beam of light. 
A boomerang is practically the same thing 
except that it is controlled from a distance. 
It is usually a long form with several colors 
mounted in it one after the other. 


COLOR MEDIUM. Any transparent color 
filter through which the rays from a light 
source pass to color the resulting beam. Silk, 
glass, tissue paper, or gelatine of different 
colors can be used, although the last is by 
far the most common. In Europe natural 
color pyrex glass is almost universally used. 
Gelatine is fragile and it fades under heat, 
but it can be obtained readily from most 
equipment companies in a great number of 
shades and quite reasonably. 


COLOR WHEEL. A circular rotating 
frame with several different color mediums, 
which can be mounted in the color frame 
slide, or a lens hood, and turned by hand or 
motor so that different colors will pass 
through the beam of light. 

COLORINE. A liquid dye for coloring 
type “B” lamps. The lamps are dipped while 
burning into an aniline dye with a gum 
arabic base. The heat of the lamp quickly 
evaporates the spirit and leaves a transparent 
coat of color on the surface of the globe. 
Special dyes are used for lamps intended 
for out of doors. This method of coloring 
light rays is not practical for gas filled lamps 
and it has a tendency to fade quickly on the 
vacuum type, but it is the easiest way to get 
any shade of color for the small lamps used 
in strips. The colorine comes in a number 
of different shades, including frost, and they 
mix well. There is also the added advantage 
that the dip can be removed from the globe 
by a special remover or plain alcohol. 

CONNECTOR. An apparatus for making 
a quick and reliable electrical connection be- 
tween ends of flexible cable leads. It is made 
in several forms of various capacities, but 
the most common is called a pin connector. 
The two essential parts are the plug (male), 
or instrument end, and the receptacle (fe- 
male), or the line end. Current comes 
through the line end. There are generally two 
poles, made of fiber with brass parts, and 
they come in 5, 15, 35 and 60 ampere sizes. 
It is advisable to standardize on the 15 
ampere type as much as possible. Connec- 
tors of different companies are not always 
interchangeable. The male end is equipped 
with a split pole so that it may be spread to 
make a tight contact, but as it is a slip joint 
the two ends, plug and line end, should be 
tied so that no mechanical strain can separate 
the connection. 

CUT OUT. A metal appliance such as an 
iris shutter or funnel applied to the front 
of a light unit to eliminate spill-light or, by 
eliminating the light rays, to shape the beam 
in any way desired. 

DIFFUSING SCREEN. A frosted 
medium placed in the path of the rays of 
light units to break up the direct projection 
of the beam. It is used particularly with a 
spot light to soften the edges of the lighted 
area. Care must be taken lest there be too 
much light spill. 

DIP. See Colorine. 

GELATINE. A color medium made of a 
thin sheet of glutinous substance (the same 
gelatine we know in our kitchen) and colored 
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with aniline dye. It can be had in almost any 
shade in a 19 x 21 inch size, See Color 
Medium. 

LAMP. A generic term applied to single 
source light units. However, the term is 
usually applied to an incandescent electric 
light with a tungsten filament in a vacuum 
or gas filled glass globe. The numerous sizes 
and types are indicated in any trade cata- 
logue. Mazda is a trade name for all lamps 
made under special master patents in the 
United States. The shape of the bulb and 
the size of the socket as well as the form 
of the filament are most obvious considera- 
tions for the selection of a lamp to do a spe- 
cial thing. In general, lamps are made with 
a vacuum in the glass bulb for the small sizes 
(from 10 to 60 watts), called type “B,” and 
with an inert gas, usually nitrogen at air 
pressure (from 75 to 2,000 watts), called type 
“C.” PS refers to pear shaped and G refers 
to globular. These are the usual shapes used, 
although there are a number of,others. The 
globular, because of its condensed size and 
concentrated filament, is used as the light 
source for almost all lens lights. The glass 
bulb is marked with the manufacturers’ seal, 
the rated voltage at which the lamp will burn 
most efficiently, and the wattage it requires. 
The screw base is made in three sizes: Mogul 
(1% inches), 300 to 2,000 watts; Medium 
(1 inch), 10 to 400 watts; and Candelabra 
(% inch), 5 to 25 watts. All burn on 110, 
115, or 120 volt service according to their 
marking. Special lamps must be ordered for 
greater or less voltage service. The glass 
bulb comes in clear, frosted, or natural color 
glass, with several special exceptions. See 
Colorine. 

LENS. An optical glass which is used to 
gather or disperse, by refraction, rays of light 
which pass through it. It is one of the es- 
sential elements of a spot light and it is 
generally round and of the plano-convex 
cross section. When the light source is at 
the focal center of the lens, the rays of light 
pass through it and emerge in a sheaf of 
parallel rays. As the light source is moved 
forward toward the lens, the rays spread and 
the spot light is flooded. In order to con- 
dense the beam of a spot light even more 
than usual, as in an effect machine, a second 
lens is placed in front of the first and it is 
called a condensing lens. Still farther for- 
ward, in order to bring the image of the 
effect disc to a sharp focus, another lens or 
pair of lenses, called the object lens, is added. 
See Spot Light and Effect Machine. 

LOUVER. A series of metal fins mounted 
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in either concentric or parallel order on the 
front of a light instrument to cut out spill 
light. 

MEDIUM. See Color Medium. 

NATURAL COLOR. Color blown into 
the glass of a lamp or color medium at the 
time of manufacture. It is generally a thor- 
oughly transparent dye. 

PARABOLIC REFLECTOR. A concave 
reflector of such a nature that the reflected 
rays of light from a source located at the 
focal center are redirected parallel to the axis 
of the reflector. 

PIPE CLAMP. An adjustable metal jaw 
for mounting instruments on pipe battens se- 
curely. It is equipped with a set screw or 
wing bolts, so that there is no danger of the 
instrument twisting or turning. The other 
end of the clamp is equipped with some kind 
of joint or arm that connects with the light 
instrument. 

PORTABLE PLUGGING BOX. A box 
containing from 2 to 12 fused receptacles for 
plugs and connected to the source of supply 
by a flexible cable. 

PLUG. A fibre block on which are 
mounted two copper plates; one on one side 
or edge, and one on the other. One plate is 
mounted to have a spring action so that a 
tight contact in the receptacle will be assured. 
Through the other end of this block, which 
serves as a handle, the flexible lead from a 
light instrument enters. It is a quick and 
sure way of making an electrical connection, 
especially for large loads. The 50 ampere 
plug is almost universally used in all the 
theatres over the country for stage pockets 
and portable boards. 

RECEPTACLE. The service end of an 
interchangeable electrical connection. It is 
an insulated recessed pocket containing the 
contact points. 


REFLECTOR. Anything which redirects 
light rays from its surface. To be efficient 
the reflector must not absorb the rays. Light 
falling on a reflecting surface is reflected at 
an angle. The physical law is roughly: the 
angle of reflection is equal to the angle of 
incidence. That is, the angle between the 
ray before it meets the reflecting surface, 
and the line drawn perpendicular to that sur- 
face where the ray strikes, and the angle be- 
tween this line and the resultant direction of 
the ray after reflection are equal. Only in 
very efficient reflectors does this take place. 
In the vast majority of cases the reflecting 
surface is made up of a number of minute 
planes, all at different angles to each other, 
and diffusion takes place. The only highly 
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efficient reflectors are made of silvered glass 
or polished metal. They are shaped in any 
form so as to redirect the rays from a light 
source according to the distribution desired. 
Another important feature of a reflector of 
any sort is the fact that it absorbs all the 
rays of light except those of its own color. 
These it redirects and the resultant ray is 
the same shade of color as the reflector. 
Grass is green because it absorbs all the rays 
of the sunlight except green. In the same 
way in a red light grass would appear black 
or gtay, because there are no green rays in 
a red light. See Spherical Reflector and 
Parabolic Reflector. 


SHUTTER. Any means of cutting off 
either in part or entirely the light rays from 
a light unit by an apparatus mounted on the 
face of the instrument. Flippers, mats, 
shadow boxes, cut-offs and irises are various 
varieties of shutters for different types of 
instruments. 


SPHERICAL REFLECTOR. A polished 
metal or mirror reflector shaped as a section 
of a sphere with a focal center for the light 
source at the center of the given sphere. It 
is generally used on the lamp slide in a spot 
light, behind the light source, to gather the 
light rays that emanate from the rear of the 
filament, and to redirect them back at the 
light source to fill up the spaces between the 
lines of the filament, and thus making useful 
the light rays that might be lost at the rear 
of the lamp. See Reflector. 


STAGE FLOOR POCKET. A receptacle 
unit in an outlet box sunk just below the 
level of the stage floor. The term is gen- 
erally applied to the whole outlet box re- 
gardless of the number of receptacles, from 
one to six. Each box has a self-closing door 
with small notches so that it will lie closed. 
The cable fits into the notches. The standard 
receptacle or pocket takes a 50 ampere plug. 
Usually stage floor pockets are located 
around the stage, outside the set line or act- 
ing area, and are used to supply current to 
lights used in the wings or in door openings. 


STAND. An adjustable metal flood stand- 
ard on which lighting units can be mounted. 
The usual type has a large round metal base 
and a vertical hollow pipe into which fits a 
long iron rod. On the top of this rod is a 
swivel joint to which the hanger of the in- 
strument is screwed. A set bolt allows the 
rod to be raised and lowered, or set at any 
position from four to seven feet for the low 
stand, and from five to nine for the high 
stand. A cable hanger and a lock collar are 


other accessories that are sometimes found 
on a stand. The base of the stand should 
have holes in the outside edge so that it can 
be screwed to the floor. 


OUTLINE OF THE QUALI- 
TIES OF LIGHT 


I—THE ABSTRACT CHARACTER OF 
LIGHT 


The following physical and physiologi- 
cal qualities of light are the basis for its 
scientific and aesthetic use. Light instru- 
ments and illumination should be de- 
signed to follow these laws as far as 
practical. 


1. INTENSITY. The density of light 
rays, which affects brilliancy, visibility, com- 
fort, perception, and is dependent upon the 
brightness of the light source, and the laws 
of reflection, absorption, transmission, re- 
fraction and dissipation. 

2. COLOR. The quality of light which 
affects dramatic and psychological reactions 
and tonality, and is dependent for its absolute 
value upon the wave length of the light trans- 
mitted and reflected. 

3. MOVEMENT. The space and time 
element in lighting which affects control, du- 
ration and tempo, and is dependent upon dra- 
matic synchronization, type of equipment, and 
structural arrangement of the building and 
the setting. ; 

4. FORM. The shapes and spaces of light 
distribution which affect location, area, tone 
and shadow, and is dependent upon the types 
of instruments used, the redirecting mediums, 
and the space illuminated. 


II—THE DESIGN OF THE LIGHT 
PLOT 


In designing the lighting for a particu- 
lar play, the following features must be 
considered. They are the basis for creat- 
ing the audience’s visual perception of 
the production. 

1. VISIBILITY. The intensity and dis- 
tribution of light which gives the audience 
comfortable perception. 

2. TIME AND PLACE. The use of 
light to express the time of day, the season, 
the weather and the locality. Dependent up- 
on the type of lighting in its relation to the 
setting to produce a convincing, yet uncon- 
scious effect on the audience. 

3. AESTHETIC EFFECT. (a) The color 
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composition of lighting, its sequence, har- 
mony and balance, and (b) the design, its 
form, line, rhythm, proportion, scale, plas- 
ticity, emphasis, unity, and architectural or 
structural effect. Dependent upon the move- 
ment, the setting, costumes, groupings and 
gestures of the actors. 

4. MOOD. The psychological use of light 
for the interpretation of the play, for dra- 
matic emphasis, tempo, psychological effect 
of composition and design. Dependent upon 
the associational and other reactions of the 
audience. 


III—THE PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES 
OF STAGE LIGHTING 


These principles cover the problem of 
correctly using the instruments selected 
to carry out the light plot. 


1. POSITION. The location of the in- 
struments. Dependent upon the structural 
arrangement of the building and the setting, 


the type of the instrument and its distance 
from the part of the stage to be lighted. 


2. DIRECTION. The angle of throw of 
light rays with relation to the setting, the 
actor, and the audience. Dependent upon the 
position and type of instrument to give 
proper shadows, high lights, and illumination, 
and affecting reflection, angle of vision, 
and transparency. 


3. REFLECTION. The redirection, in 
the same medium, of light rays that are not 
absorbed or transmitted. Dependent upon the 
spectral quality of the light source, the in- 
trinsic color of the reflecting surfaces, the 
angle of incidence and reflectiye value. 

4. INTERFERENCE. The redirection 
or elimination of light rays by the interposi- 
tion of an outside element such as a reflector, 
a lens, or a color medium in the light unit 
itself, and interrupting planes or forms in the 
path of the light. Dependent upon laws of 
light transmission, absorption, reflection, re- 
fraction, and diffraction. 





Medallion from the pro- 


gramme of 


the Com- 


munity Players of Win- 
nipeg, a highly successful 


Canadian 


organization, 


led by Reginald F. Jones. 
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The Carolina Playmakers’ theatre at the 
University of North Carolina and the 
Playmakers’ Special that takes this college 
troupe from Chapel Hill on extensive tours 
through the neighboring states to many 
towns which, except for their coming, 
would be dramatically starved. These 
playwrights and actors who have been de- 
veloped by Professor Frederick H. Koch 
are dedicated primarily to folk-plays, deal- 
ing with problems and people their audi- 
ences know well. 


























Wayne Albee, McBride Studio 





The mad stylizations of The Beggar on Horseback were 
effectively and simply realized in the Theatre Workshop 
production at the University of Washington by the use of 
easily adjusted painted back-drops. In the wedding scene 
above and in the court room below the settings of William 
Sutherland aid in catching the brisk expressionistic make- 
believe of the play. The masks for the court-room scene 
were designed by Jule Kullberg. Albert R. Lovejoy is the 
director and Burton W. James the technical director of 
this Theatre Workshop. 








Joseph Wojtowicz (above) 


Arches, imaginatively used, can cut down the cost and 
increase the beauty of Little Theatre productions. Above, 
in a scene from The Cradle Song as produced at Wellesley 
College under the direction of Edith M. Smaill, they fur- 
nish an effective pictorial suggestion of the peace and quiet 
of Sierras convent. Below, in Alexander Dean’s produc- 
tion of The Duenna at the North Shore Theatre Guild, 
Chicago, the wide arch at the back is ingeniously planned 
so that it can either be divided into two smaller arches or 
entirely removed. ‘The performance of this rarely seen 
play of Sheridan’s is in this way expedited and the many 
scenic shifts are conveniently handled. 
































John S. Neavy 


Roger Sturtevant 


Everett Glass, at the left, as the First King in an adapta- 
tion of The Pageant of the Shearmen and Tailors, a nativity 
play of she Coventry cycle, which was independently pro- 
duced in Berkeley last December under the direction of 
Alice Brainerd. No curtain interrupted the performance and 
only the essential properties were set before the reredos and 
high altar which served as a permanent setting for the play. 
At the right, Alice Luther, in the title role of Robert 
Bridges’ Demeter, which was set and directed by Effe 
Georgine Kuhn at the State Normal School, Trenton, New 
Jersey. Being a student production, it was the cooperative 
effort of the Manual Training, Clothing, Industrial Arts, 
Physical Education, Music and Science Departments. 
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THEATRE PRACTICE 


Theatre Practice, by Stark Young. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 


HE perception of the characteristic qualities underlying an art is, as 

Stark Young says, the most useful and constructive aspect of criti- 

cism. Especially is this true when such perception is joined to a gift 
of lucid and stimulating expression. It is this double endowment that 
makes Stark Young’s writings on the theatre not merely important but 
absorbingly interesting. Not only does he see the point, but he makes it 
luminously clear and inevitable. His discussions of acting, directing, the 
wearing of costume, and other aspects of theatre practice are ‘‘useful and 
constructive’ and at the same time they fall within Plato’s definition of art 
as the discussion of one thing in terms of another out of which ‘“‘something 
appears which was not there before.’’ The something in this case is a 
sort of celestial text book which actually succeeds in the main function of 
education, that of spurring the mind of the reader into at least a mild 
activity, in arousing in him a sense of the possibilities of theatric art and 
in elucidating some of those fundamental points of technique and crafts- 
manship so generally ignored or forgotten. If Mr. Young has retained 
from the class room or from contact with the average slow mind the habit 
of hitting the nail several times on its clearly defined head, such repetition 
is easily forgiven in the emphasis and clarity of the result. The book is a 
collection of essays, some of which have been published in THEATRE ARTS 
and elsewhere, now brought together in a compact form and amplified by 
the addition of twenty or more illustrations. It is punctuated by a series 
of questions covering the whole range of dramatic history, literature and 
experience which open up vistas of speculation and enterprise and form a 
sort of running comment on the text. Theatre Practice stands alone of its 
kind—a theoretic discussion of certain aspects of the arts of the theatre 
which is at the same time of immediate practical assistance to the worker, 
the teacher and the student—a manual for the craftsman which is in itself 
a thing of joy and beauty. Crowning and crystallizing the whole discussion 
of the underlying meaning and quality of dramatic art is the final chapter 
on Duse. Duse’s picture looks out across the title page of the book. 
Duse’s ‘‘infinity of tragic wonder and tenderness” shines from the pages 
in this inspired analysis of one who of all others “brought to the art of 
acting the largest and most poignant idea, the profoundest sensitivity, the 
deepest and most exquisite response to experience,” and she is therefore 
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a fitting illustration and embodiment of Mr. Young’s critical abstractions 
—the visible symbol, the blessed saint of an ideal theatre practice. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


PAUL GREEN’S NEW PLAYS 


Lonesome Road, Six Plays for the Negro Theatre, by Paul Green. 
Robert M. McBride & Co.: New York. 


Lonesome Road, Paul Green’s second volume of one act plays, will not 
be a disappointment to those who are following the development of this 
gifted North Carolina playwright. These “six plays for the Negro Thea- 
tre,” written in 1923 and 1924, are, with the exception of White Dresses, 
later productions than the group collected in 7'he Lord’s Will (Holt) and 
of about the same vintage as The No ’Count Boy, published in THEATRE 
Arts MONTHLY, November, 1924, which was produced by the Dallas 
Little Theatre group under Oliver Hinsdell and won the Belasco cup 
in 1925. The plays in this volume are all more or less in one key. They 
have not the poetic charm of The No ’Count Boy, or the characterful 
humor of The Man Who Died at Twelve O'clock in One Act Plays for 
Stage and Study (French) but each one, with the possible exception of 
White Dresses, is alive with a felt reality. Every one of Mr. Green’s 
negro men and girls moves with vigor and individual life, whether in the 
quiet struggle of Lallie in The End of the Row, or in the swift violence 
and doom of Your Fiery Furnace. Mr. Green’s approach to the negro 
combines sympathetic comprehension with an objectivity and a gift for 
selective emphasis that give his work a rare quality of completeness and 
authority. These are not problem plays in the sense that they draw atten- 
tion to an evil and attempt its solution. Their chief concern is that of all 
art, an understanding, an illumination of life. Though their folk flavor is 
strong, it in no way limits their interest. The Hot Iron is a swiftly moving 
drama of desperation, conveying an overwhelming sense of tragic fate on 
the thinnest possible thread of narrative. The two plays about Abraham 
McCranie, which Mr. Green has since developed into a full length tragedy, 
In Abraham’s Bosom, (not yet published), are of a compelling power and 
beauty in their picture of the unending struggle of man against his environ- 
ment and against himself. Mr. Green’s alchemy is again evident in The 
Prayer Meeting, where his frank treatment of this institution brings out 
not only its semi-savage elements but also the pathos and helplessness of 
these people entangled in the outer fringes of civilization and yet in their 
very weakness bearing witness to the one saving dignity of the human 
race—its struggle toward the light. Mr. Green has, in addition to his 
ability to suggest character and his sense of the dramatic moment, a keen 
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ear for the flow of sound in idiomatic and poetic speech. He has woven 
a number of negro songs and spirituals into the body of his plays and he 
has caught from them and from his familiarity with negro speech a sound 
and measure which if properly rendered on the stage would add no little 
beauty to their performance. These are indeed plays to challenge produc- 
tion, while waiting for what Mr. Barrett Clark, in his very interesting 
and complete introduction, promises in Mr. Green’s full length play. 
HELEN REDLIG. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Pomp, and Seven Other Plays, by Sada Cowan. Brentano’s: New York. 


To those who have turned the pages of anthologies of one act plays, 
or have delved into the literature especially designed for Little Theatre 
production, the name of Sada Cowan is already familiar. She has written 
a number of adequate short plays and sketches, certain of which are here 
collected into a single volume. Each of the plays is competently built upon 
a central theme, turned with accuracy and an effective craftsmanship, but 
they are all in danger of being overweighted with purpose. They labor 
under all the disadvantages of the full-length problem play without the 
opportunity for logical development that the longer form makes possible. 
Miss Cowan’s figures tend to become merely names on the margin. The 
minister in Pomp who revolts against the outward show, the tinsel and 
trappings of religion is as unconvincing a “porte malheur”’ as the unfor- 
tunate mother in The State Forbids, who in two short acts has to suffer 
all the evils attendant on the lack of birth control, a physician’s inability 
to destroy imbecile infants, and the horrors of drunkenness, war and con- 
scription. Ball and Chain and As I Remember You show that it is safest 
to make a clean breast of the past, while Jn the Morgue strives, unpleas- 
antly, to prove that there is no equality, even in death. Collaboration has 
a spice of humor to relieve the general seriousness of this collection of 
capably written though somewhat uninspired plays. 


Sheridan to Robertson, by Ernest Bradlee Watson. Harvard University 
Press: Cambridge. 


Ernest Bradlee Watson has taken up the story of the English stage 
where Alwin Thaler left off in his earlier volume, Shakespeare to Sheri- 
dan, and carried it on to the very outposts of the present period. His has 
been an uncommonly difficult task, for, as Professor George Pierce Baker 
points out in his foreword, ‘““Knowledge of English drama from 1800 to 
1900 has been much like our knowledge of central Africa in the seventies 
of the nineteenth century. Then maps showed the coasts of Africa well 
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charted, but an interior conjectural or wholly unguessed.”’ Professor 
Watson has performed the extraordinarily significant work of mapping the 
interior as well as remapping the frontiers. He has dismissed once and 
for all time the common myth that made of Tom Robertson a phenomenon 
who suddenly introduced realism to the English stage without benefit of 
forerunners or foreign influences. Tracing the history of the main play- 
houses of London from the beginning of the century and revaluing the 
story of the war between “major” and “minor’ ’ theatres, before the end 
of the monopoly in 1843, he has shown the effects of such limited patents 
from many points of view. But it is not to be supposed that Professor 
Watson’s story is only concerned with playhouses or that it is swamped 
with the dry data of dates. Standing above everything else, above his 
accounts of plays and players and his painting of the social background of 
the period, is the uncanny sense of theatre that his volume gives. Pro. 
fessor Watson actually lets us “rub shoulders with scene-shifters and 
clowns as well as with playw rights and tragedians,” and by so doing makes 
Sheridan to Robertson unique among the many books now published on 
the history of the theatre. In it one can watch the growth of realism, see 
how standards in production and acting changed from the Kembles until 
the younger Kean and Fechter, follow the work of all the more important 
managers such as Kean, E lliston, Vestris, or the Bancrofts, and put the 
book down with the full flavor of the period vividly in mind, and with a 
sense of having sat through the great performances of a past century. 


Religious Dramas, Vol. II. The Century Co.: New York. 


The Committee on Drama of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, of which George Reid Andrews is chairman, has, as 
part of its program, the discovery and encouragement of dramatic talent 
in the field of religious drama. ‘Toward this end it has published two 
volumes of plays written during the last few years and meant for produc- 
tion by church and Sunday school groups. Biblical themes, of course, 
predominate, dramatic incidents from the Old and New Testaments with 
a sprinkling of imaginative morality plays and, in this second collection, 
one play, The Sword of the Samurai, by Tracy N. D. Mygatt, dealing with 
missionary problems and the international aspect of Christianity. These 
plays have ce selected with a view to the equipment and capacity of small 
religious communities throughout the country. The settings and dramatic 
demands are simple, while the underlying message and meaning is, in 
each case, plainly evident and readily understood. The increasing use of 
plays as an extension of the old dull Sunday school method and as an 
education in cooperation and community feeling is an interesting develop- 
ment of the new attitude of the churches in America today. 
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A rich curtain provides ample background for Twelfth 
Night, as produced at the Theatre of the Cornish School, 
Seattle, of which Nellie C. Cornish is director, and which 
was one of the first American schools to act as a laboratory 
theatre. Always ready to serve as hosts to the best and 
most progressive representatives of the arts of the theatre, 
the Cornish School has had associated with it Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice Browne, Sam Hume, Moroni Olsen and many 
other interesting leaders. During the past year the school, 
which runs an adventurous theatre, open to the public, has 
presented a repertory including Rutherford and Son, The 
Enchanted Cottage and Twelfth Night. The actual per- 
tormances are now directed by Mr. and Mrs. Burton James. 
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THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 


Schools, Colleges, Clubs, Libraries, Little Theatres and Dramatic organiza- 
tions all over the country are welcoming THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 


as a special feature for their programs, filling a long felt need. 


1. The Other Three Walls, a \ecture on the arts of the Theatre 
by JoHN Mason Brown, illustrated by lantern slides. 


2. The Theatre of Today and Tomorrow, a lecture written by 
KENNETH MAcGowANn, which can be read by a member of 
the group. Sent with accompanying lantern slides, illustrating 
the progress of the arts of the theatre. 

3. Our American Speech and Voice, a lecture or a series of lec- 
tures by WINDsoR P. DacceETT, the authority on Diction. 

and 
A STAGE DESIGN EXHIBITION 
A collection of fifty photographs and several originals by the best 
designers of America and Europe tracing the new stage-craft. 
The prices are within any budget—$5.00 to $150.00. 


Write us for detailed particulars, prices and dates. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 7 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


KFUGENE 
OPNEILL 


The Great God The Emperor Jones 
Brown J 
Gold 
The First Man 


The Dreamy Kid 


The Fountain 
The Moon of the 
Caribbees 
and 

Six Plays of the Sea Sone 
(JUST PUBLISHED) 
Spe Anna Christie 
Beyond the Horizon All God’s Chillun 


The Straw Got Wings 


Before Breakfast Diff’rent 
Desire Under the Elms 
The Hairy Ape 
Welded 
THE volumes are in uniform binding, sea- 
green, silk cloth stamped in gold, the size 
a large 12mo. Sold as a set, boxed, $12.50, 
or in single volumes at $2.50 per volume. 


A 16-page brochure on the works of Eugene 
O’Neill will be mailed on application. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 











Subscription Books Are Now Open 
The 
ACTORS THEATRE 


SEASON 1926-1927 


Subscribers receive choice seats at a 
material saving over box office prices. 
Subscribers receive admission to lec- 
tures, technical. demonstrations and 
other functions especially arranged to 
bring them into personal contact with 
the theatre. 





SUBSCRIPTION SECRETARY, 
45 West 47th Street, New York. 


I enclose $ 
Please enter my subscription for 


—orchestra seat for season of five 
bills (Monday to Friday evening: 
Thursday and Saturday matinee) 
@ $11.00. 


balcony (first two rows) seat for 
season of five bills (Monday to 
Friday evening; Thursday and Sat- 
urday matinee) @ $11.00. 
—hbalcony seat for season of five bills 
(Monday to Friday evening; Thurs- 
day and Saturday matinee) @ $8.25. 


Name 








Address 





Telephone Number 
Please indicate which night you prefer: 
Mon. Tues—, Wed—, Thurs. 
Mat.—, Thurs.——, Fri.——, Sat. Mat.——. 





I prefer to designate one week in advance 
when I want to attend the plays—— 


“The new Actors Theatre is destined, I 
believe, to furnish the most interesting 
venture in the local, not to say native, 


theatre next season.” 
BURNS MANTLE, News 
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DIRECTORY OF LITTLE THEATRE 


ORGANIZATIONS AND DIRECTORS 





The Montana Masquers 
University of Montana 


Director—Cart GLICK Missoula, Mont. 


Hillsdale College Players 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


Director—Pror. SAWYER FALK 


Carolina Playmakers 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Director—Pror. FREDERICK H. Kocu 


The Playhouse 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cedar Avenue at 73d Street 


The Cornell Dramatic Club 
University Theatre 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Director—A. M. DruMMoND 


Saginaw Little Theatre 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Director—Harry Graves MILLER 





The Players Guild 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Director—JOHN SEAMAN GARNS 





The Homewood Playshop 
of 
John Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Md. 
Chairman—JoHN EARLE UHLER 


Dallas Little Theatre 
Dallas, Texas 


Director—OLiver HINSDELI 


LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTOR 
Producer of SUN UP, GOD OF VENGEANCE, e'c., 
PROVINCETOWN THEATRE, N. Y. C., will con- 
sider suitable opening. Four years Art Thertre 
and fifteen years Professional Experience. Address 
care of Theatre Arts. 





Hart House Theatre 
Toronto, Canada 


Director—WaALTER SINCLAIR 


Vancouver Little Theatre 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


The University Theatre 
University of Washington 

Seattle, Wash. 
ALBERT R. Lovejoy 


Pasadena Community Playhouse 
Pasadena, California 


Associate Directors 
Lenore Shanewise 
> Inh i vad 
Maurice Wells 


Director 


Gilmor Brown 


The Playhouse 
Berkeley, California 


Director—Everett GLASS 


Plays and Players 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Director—MELLVILLE BURKE 


The Lobero Theatre 
Santa Barbara, California 


Director—IrvING PICHE! 


Hollins College Little Theatre 
Hollins, Va., 


Director—JosePpH A. TURNER 


The Cornish School 
Seattle, Wash. 


Director—NeELLIE C. CoRNISH 








University Theatre 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Director—LesTER RAINES 
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Editorially 
Speaking 


SINCE SEPTEMBER LAST 

Since the Little Theatre Year Book of last 
September, THEATRE Arts has added to its 
list of one-act plays, chosen as in the past 
with a mind to production and especially 
adapted to the needs of Little Theatre 
groups. They include Stark Young’s gentle 
comedy, Rose Windows; Alfred Kreym- 
borg’s madly gay Trap Doors; an adaptation 
of The Pageant of the Shearmen and Tailors, 
a miracle play of the Coventry cycle; and 
Bumblepuppy (printed in this issue), “a 
comedy of climate” by John William Rogers, 
Jr., author of Judge Lynch, the play with 
which the Dallas Little Theatre won the 
Belasco Cup for the first time in 1924. Prize- 
winners, however, are not rare among plays 
first published in THEATRE Arts. The No 
‘Count Boy by Paul Green, published in Oc- 
tober, 1924 won the first prize in the Little 
Theatre Tournament of 1925, and Crabbed 
Youth and Age by Lennox Robinson, pub- 
lished in January, 1924, won the second prize 
in the 1924 tournament. Other plays on the 
list include The Dreamy Kid and The Em- 
peror Jones of Eugene O’Neill, Arthur Hop- 
kins’ Moonshine, Cheng-Chin Hsiung’s The 
Thrice-Promised Bride, Zoe Akins’ The Por- 
trait of Tiero and Lascelles Abercrombie’s 
The Deserter. A complete list in booklet 
form can be obtained from THEATRE ArTs. 


A GLossArY OF THE THEATRE 

Stanley R. McCandless’ Glossary of Stage 
Lighting is not confined to the text pages of 
this issue alone. It finds a natural and help- 
ful supplement in the advertising pages, 
where types of the various lighting instru- 
ments covered by Mr. McCandless are rep- 
resented by illustrations from the catalogues 
ef the most important stage lighting com- 
panies of this country. And what is true of 
this Glossary of Stage Lighting is true of 
the advertising in every issue of THEATRE 
Arts. It is an essential and informative sup- 
plement of the text pages it surrounds. It 
has important news to tell. It touches upon 
every phase of theatre work and theatre 
contacts. It announces the repertory of the 
most advanced producing organizations in 
New York, and the best dramatic schools, 
Little Theatres, publishers, scenic studios, 
puppeteers, costumers, and manuscript spe- 
cialists are included in its pages. In fact it 
forms in itself a comprehensive glossary of 
the current theatre. If you want the 1927 
Year Book to be even more complete, please 
mention THEATRE ArTs MONTHLY when writ- 
ing to our advertisers. 











THE 
John Murray Anderson- 


Robert Milton 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
AND DANCE 


128-130 EAST 58th STREET 
Telephone Plaza 4524 


Offers comprehensive courses in 
every branch of the Dramatic 
Art, including 


DRAMA, MUSICAL COM- 
EDY, SCENIC and COSTUME 
DESIGN, STAGE MANAGE- 
MENT and DIRECTION, 
PLAY-WRITING 


Under a Most Distinguished 
Faculty 


John Murray Anderson 
Robert Milton 
David Burton 
Clark Robinson 
James Light 
Robert Bell 
Augustus Barratt 
Samuel Kayzer 
Charlton Andrews 
Bertram Bloch 
Pilar-Morin 
Martha Graham 
Leo Staats 
Michio Itow 


Also class and private instruc- 

tion in every type of stage 

dancing, including musical com- 

edy, ballet, acrobatic, eccentric, 
crc. 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
STUDENTS OF ABILITY TO SECURE 
PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 
Autumn term begins September 
14th, 1926 


IWrite or telephone for full 
particulars and catalogue 
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Costumes 





Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 





Miller, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTUMES—wWIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





15,000 to choose from. Entire 
COSTUMES 184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 
Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 





Manuscript Specialists 





Carrie Funk Koch 
Experienced Typist Notary Public 
“Abie’s Irish Rose”’ “The Vagabond King” 
Other Successes Secretarial Work 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 





Marionettes 


Le Petit Theatre 


du Vieux Carré 


announces 


One-Act Play 


Prize Competition 


Prizes of $200, $100, and $50 and pro- 
duction. Judges: Kenneth Macgowan, 
Hatcher Hughes, and Director of Le Petit 
Theatre du Vieux Carré of New Orleans. 
For further information address Director 
Le Petit Theatre, 616 St. Peters St., New 
Orleans, La. 








WILLIAM DUNCAN and EpwaArp MABLEyY present 
The Tatterman Marionettes 


in repertoire of ancient and modern comedies, 
farces, legends and folk tales. 


441 W. Hancock Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





Scenery 








Mark Lawson 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


Chickering 2982. 530 W. 47th St., N. Y.C. 


Scenery and Draperies 


For rent or sale, for any play or stage, 
large or small. 


Schell Scenic Studio 
581 So. High Street Columbus, Ohio 














Schools 





New York School of Expression 
Established 1893 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE DEVELOPMENT, DRAMATIC ART 
AND CONVERSATION Saturday Morning Class 
Day and Evenings. Special Classes for Men 
C. S. Presby, Pres. 332 West 56th Street 
Telephone Columbus 4884 New York City 








The Feagin School 
of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Develops personality through Training in Expres- 
sion. Voice, Diction, French Pantomimic Charts. 
112-114 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1766 





Now is the Time 
Dress your Theatre 


Properly designed scenery 

and settings win the con- 

tinued patronage of your 
audiences. 


Our new studios now under 
construction 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


226 WEST 47™ STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Northwestern University 


SCHOOL of SPEECH 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





RALPH DENNIS, Dean 


Courses in Theatre Arts for the Training of Little and 
University Theatre Directors 


WINTER AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


Courses: Community and University Theatre Management 

Play Directing, Pageantry, Pantomime, Stage Types and Characterizations, Acting, Educational 
Dramatics, Fencing, Beginning Play Production (including Scene Design, Lighting, Stagecraft, 
Makeup, and Costuming), Advanced Play Production, Scenery and Costume Design, History of 
Domestic Architecture, Furniture and Decoration, World Drama, Modern Drama, American Drama, 
Seminar in Drama, Playwriting. 

Faculty in Dramatics: Alexander Dean, Theodore B. Hinokley, Vance Morton, Winifred Ward, 
Eugene Frost, Margaret Kranz. 


COURSES IN SPEECH IN THE DRAMATIC COURSE 
Voice and Diction, Fundamentals of Expression, Literary Interpretation, Extemporaneous Speaking, 
Interpretative Reading of Modern Drama, Interpretative Reading of Shakespearean Drama, and 
Private Sessions in Voice and Interpretation. 
Above courses given in the School of Speech through: 

A Four-Year Bachelor’s Degree Course 

A Master of Arts Course for College Graduates 

A Six-weeks Summer Session 


For Bulletin, address 


SCHOOL of SPEECH, Evanston, Illinois 


THE MASK 



































ISSUED QUARTERLY: $2.50 A YEAR, POST FREE 


‘* THE BEST THEATRICAL MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD” 
‘“‘The Observer’’, London 


ORDER THROUGH BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 
THE MASK PUBLISHERS, Box 444, FLORENCE,. ITALY 
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MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM 
AND NATURAL DANCE 


“An artist of distinction in her own right, 
LOUISE REVERE MORRIS 


is also a teacher of that profound quality which knows how to foster 
genuine individual expression without losing—indeed, revealing its 
relation to universal law. Her class-work, as also her personal 
demonstration, is a fine object lesson in unmistakable inspiration, 
backed up by sound technique, and manifesting supreme ideas in 
terms of beauty, ‘understanded of the people!’” An appreciation by 
Edith Wynne Matthison and Charles Rann Kennedy. 
Circular sent upon request. 

Term commences Oct. 12 





Studio Guild 
113 West 57th St., New York City 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


Direction of Gordon Davis 
(Director of Dramatics and Assistant Professor of 
Enalish.) 

Twelve full-length plays are given in the 
University Theatre during the college year. 
Every effort is made to apply the discipline, 
efficiency, and finish of the best in the pro- 
fessional theatre to the production of rep- 
resentative plays by modern and classical 
authors. 

The Theatre Workshop Class under direc- 
tion of Mr. Davis and Mr. Leslie Kiler will 
have entire charge of the art and technical 
production of each play. 

In addition, Mr. Davis will form a special 
group of Assistant Directors for intensive, 
practical training. 

Other courses in dramatic literature, play- 
writing, voice, and debate by 

Professor William Dinsmore Briggs 

Professor Elisabeth Lee Buckingham 

Professor James Gordon Emerson 

Professor Henry David Gray 

Dr. Margery Bailey 


Fall Quarter begins October 1, 1926 


For information apply to 


THE REGISTRAR 


Stanford University, California. 


The Williams School of Dramatic Art 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


President 


Students have opportunity of 
playing with Professionals in 
ee | sy seven performances each 
week; as a Stock Company 
headed by five well-known New 
York actors is under direct 
management of the School. 
Professional Director — Teach- 
ing Staff includes twenty well- 
known Instructors. Courses in 














The New School 


for Social Research 


Registration begins September 27 
School Year begins October 4 


H. W. L. Dana—Literature since 1918 
Fridays, 8.20—9.50 P.M. 


WaLpo FRANK and OtrHers—Modern Art 
Wednesdays, 8.20—9.50 P.M. 


Terry RamsayeE—The Motion Picture 


Thursdays, 8.20—9.50 P.M. 
(twelve lectures) 


StarK YouNnc—The Theatrical 


1926-27 


Season, 
Tuesdays, 5.20—6.50 P.M. 


Tuition for course of eighteen lectures, $20; 
for fifteen lectures, $15. 
Write for catalogue to 


465 West 23rd Street, New York City 


























ing Director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormi- ==> 
tories, Courses in Scenic Design ) 
—Stage Lighting — Dancing — 
Fencing — Stage Craft. College 
Courses in English, Languages, | 
Literature and Pedagogy. 

Correct Speech a Specialty— 
Voice Training — Diction — Pro- 
nunciation. 

Popular and _ Inspirational | 


ing — Teaching of Dramatics. 
Graduates eligible to teach Dra- 











matics in Schools of New York 
State. Degrees. 

School of Opera 

Under the personal direction of 


Andreas Dippel, former Manag- 














Acting—Directing and Manag- 
| 

















| 
Summer School. 
Fall Term opens September ll 
23rd. Send for catalogue. 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca. N. Y. [ ] 
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The Rath St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and its Related Arts 


Intensive Summer Course 
July Sth to Sept. 3rd 


For Beginning, Intermediate and 
Advanced Pupils 
Catalogue upon request 
Mabel C. Shawn, Mgr. 
327 West 28th Street New York City 














STUDIO for the THEATRE 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 


A Specialized Course in Acting in small groups. 


Stage Technique, Pantomime, Voice, Fencing, Rhythmic 
Dancing, Make-Up, Rehearsal of Plays 
Also Private Lessons in any of these subjects. 
All Rehearsals and Stage Technique given by 
Miss Irvine personally. Work sponsored by Eva 
Le Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy; Miss Irvine is 
the teacher of Alice Brady. 
FALL Course Brecins OCTOBER 4TH 
Catalogue Sent Upon Request. 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.) |New York 
Telephone Endicott 3345 











INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


The course includes practical training and public 
performances. Special productions to show work 
of advanced students. 


The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, Madame 

Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Norman-Bel Geddes, 

Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Elizabeth B. Grimball, 
Kenneth Macgowan, James Reynolds. 


Write for catalog of winter and summer courses to 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
42 Commerce Street New York 


Play Writing for Production 


A nonresident course given under the direction 
of experienced playwrights to a limited number of 
students. Applicants must submit an original one- 
act play or other dramatic composition as proof 
of their ability. The development of individual 
talent and the writing of plays that will act is 
the primary aim of this course. 

Assistance is given in the placing of plays 
written by students. 


For information regarding tuition and vacancies 
address 


The REGISTRAR 
THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EcizABetH Mack 
STUDIOS 


: 66 Fifth Ave. 43 rue Michel Ange 
New York Paris, France 
WINTER COURSES in NEW YORK 

Three Professional Courses— 
Theoretical and practical trainlng for 
Stage—Plattorm—Teaching 

Theatre Routine: A special depart - 

ment for practice in acting and pre- 

duction of plays. 

Special Courses in Literature, 

Psychology, French, Play 

Analysis, and Critical Study. 
SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 

+ A Master Class is given in 
Paris for a limited number 

of advanced students, 














Mrs. BURT’S SCHOOL 
for Tiny Tots {-{2 yrs. 


Specialized care for young children. 
Sound education, music, dancing, thor- 
ough training. 


Wide shaded lawns, swings, see- 
saws, sand piles, etc. Supervised 
outdoor play among happy little 
companions. Good food, home 
care, sympathetic understanding. 
Experienced physician and nurse. 


Mrs. M. L. Burt 
1120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Telephone: Peekskill 1139 











ELSA FINDLAY 


SEASON 1926-1927 





DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 





Teacher at “The American Laboratory Theatre,” 
“Denishawn,” Hunter College, 





Directed Chorus Movement and Ballets of Gluck’s “Orpheus” 
presented at The Provincetown Theatre, 


264 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PLASTIQUE 


“Inter-Theatre Arts, Inc.,” 
ete. 





May, 1926 \4 
Mad. Sa. 1019 a“ 
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$2,000 


PRIZE OFFER FOR PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


This amount will be paid in cash for plays suitable for amateurs and will be dis- 
tributed as follows: First—$1,000 


Second— 500 
Third— 250 
Fourth— 100 
The last three— 50 each 
The plays must be at least three acts, comedies, melo-dramas or serious plays. The 


costuming and settings should be simple; the plots clearly defined; the plays free from 
objectionable features. 


Contest closes March Ist, 1927. Prize winners to be announced April 15th. In 
the event of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize of the amount offered will be awarded 
to each of the tying contestants. 


Detailed information sent upon request. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
929 Filbert Street, - Philadelphia 














“DISPLAY ” LEADS 


“Display” again takes the lead and offers for use 
in the theatre the first scientific stage lighting equip- 
ment ever developed. 

Our new *“ALUMINIDE?” line of reflectors per- 
mits you to secure the maximum and best light at 
minimum price. 

The upkeep of the new “ALUMINIDE” equip- 
ment enables you to reduce your electric power and 
lamp bill at a saving of from 50 to 90 per cent. (shown 
by actual test). 


Protect yourself and insist on “ALUMINIDE” when ordering 


**Aluminide™ is a registered trade mark name. 





Catalogue on request 
“*ALUMINIDE” Department B 


“A LIGHT FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.iNc 
334 WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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THEATRE ARTS, nc. 


takes pleasure in announcing 


the removal of 





The Editorial and Business Offices 


to new and larger quarters 


at 


119 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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